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The Week. 


HREE menths of the Congressional session are at an end, but the 


| 


violation of law in the issue of ‘the reserve.” Mr. Hurlbut of Hlinois, 


| ina long speech, asserted that there is no doubt among the best-in- 


formed people that, by the clause in reference tothe regulation © 


merce between the states, the Constitution gives to Congress complete 


power to regulate the railroads of the country. It is commonly said 
| of Mr. Hurlbut that, asa generalin the Louisiana cotton country, he 


topics of diseussion are still the old ones—the curreney, cheap | 


transportation, Louisiana, the franking privilege, and the Centennial. 
After the long debate in the Senate on the Centennial the general 
understanding is that, despite the President’s Proclamation, the 
activity of the Pennsylvanians, and the eflorts of Messrs. Cameron 
and Scott and some of the other Middle-State Senators, the Cen- 
tennial, as an international enterprise, has most likely received its 
quietus. Its friends, however, will by no means abandon it. Yes- 
terday week the debate turned on Mr. Frelinghuysen’s amendment 
appropriating $3,000,000 in aid of the scheme. ‘The tone of the de- 
bate was hostile. The constitutionality of thus appropriating public 


money, the inexpediency of doing so even if the power is in the hands | 


of Congress, and the underhand manner in which the affair has been 
managed, were all again insisted upon, and on Friday Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen’samendment was defeated. Mr. Stockton withdrew an amendment 
giving Mr. Frelinghuysen’s three millions to the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion as an “international ” exhibition, and the bill is referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations without instructions. As it stands at 
present, it simply requests the President to invite the various States 
and Territories to take part in a commemorative exhibition. The 
debate has been uncommonly lively throughout, several senators 
having used foreible language. Among the rest, Mr. Sumner sur- 
prised everybody by a light and frivolous comparison. The Phila- 
delphia corporators were greedy, he said. It was Government that 
ought to control the business if the fair was to be a world’s fair; 
but of this the Philadelphia corporators did not wish to hear a word. 
They were to absorb everything. They seemed to him to be like 
the Siberian bear that jumped on the horse and ate with such vigor 
and singleness of purpose that he ate himself into the harness, and 
was by-and-by drawing the sled all by himself. This has caused 
extreme excitement among many members of the press in Philadel- 
phia, and Mr. Sumner’s great services in the cause of freedom are 
at present nowhere. 


The Senate on Friday passed the bill for the appointment of a 
commission to examine into the traffic in intoxicating liquors and the 
various effects of their consumption. It was first amended to the 
effect that not all the members should be avowed friends of pro- 
hibitory legislation, this amendment being easily carried through, 
though not without some opposition. The Louisiana case then came 
up in along speech from Mr. Carpenter, who declared that he was not 
an enemy of the President, as Mr. Morton tried to make it appear 
that he was; reasserted the full power of Congress in the premises : 
and predicted that in the next Presidential campaign there would 
be “more than one Presidential candidate in the field,” and that 
Louisiana might then be found a heavy load, or that her vote might 
settle the result. He implied that it would be as dangerous as im- 
pudent to expect regularly organized States to acquiesce in such a 
settlement of the result. But nothing was done, and apparently 


acquired some practical knowledge of the regulation of inter-state 
eommeree. What with Mr. Oglesby and Mr. Logan in the Senate, and 
Mr. Hurlbut in the House, the financial mind of the Stateof IH)! 

1 Congress. Mr. Log 
that was sacred that sit still and hear 


represented an’s last achieve 
| 


is remarkably 
ment was to declare by al 
Mr. Chandler compare our depreciated 


,) } : a 
* blood-sealed Treen vacn 


| to the depreciated Confederate curreney he would not, and no 


power should make him. ‘To pacify him, Mr. ¢ 
pare it to our ancient depreciated Continental currency, and was 


then allowed to get on with his speech. 


On Thursday, the House considered the tranking privilege. ‘The 
formerly defeated bill was, on motion of Mr. Shanks of Indiana, reeon 
sidered, the necessary votings being carried by small majoritix 
Then came the decisive vote on an amendment ordering the practi 
cal incorporation into the proposed bill of Butler's bill of last week. 
This bill simply gave back to members the old privileges in this re 
spect. It was defeated by a heavy vote of 123 to 45—one of those 
votes which so often mean that members do not dare to shirk the 
record. The bill was then itself defeated. We may note here that 
Butler’s bill was, by title, a bill to enable members of Congress 
transact business with their constituents. The new “leader of 
the House” seems to have been so captivated by this device 
that he is said to have introduced a bill on Monday last 
“for the protection of persons in the employ of the United States,” 
and this is understood to be, of all things in the world, a bill for the 
protection of Mr. Butler's friend Sanbora. On Monday, a bill was 
brought in by Mr. Cox of this city which ought to attract the notice 
of artists throughout the country. — It seleets by name half-a-dozen 
artists, including some who have had heavy commissions from Con- 
gress and may want more, and empowers these gentlemen to econ- 


| sult with the Librarv Committee whenever the Government wants 1 


statue ora picture. The laudable end aimed at may surely be better 
attained than by this scheme. On Friday, Mr. Cox hada little seene 
with Mr. George F. Hoar of Massachusetts, which is worth notice. 
Apparently, party lines still exist for Mr. Hoar in all their old strict- 
ness, and it was not altogether in jocoseness, we may be confident, 


| that he called on Mr. Cox for some remarks on a bill to change the 


| could break up a whole camp-meeting. 


nothing will be. Pinchback, meantime, has gone home, and “ advises | 


reform and retrenchment.” Mr. Ramsey of Minnesota has made a 
speech, in which he showed that what the West ought really to have 
is a double-track freight-railroad to tide-water, built by the Govern- 
ment and controlled by Congress, and with a perpetual minimum 
freight charge of six mills a ton per mile. 





In the House on Wednesday, March 4, Mr. Potter of this State pre- 


| but by teo great a contraction of the revenue. 


| that produced $319,000,000 annually had been repe 


name of the ship W. MW. 7weed to the name of Newburgh. Mr. Cox 
replied that Tweed was not now a Democratic leader ; that he never 
had been the party; that he certainly had made trouble at times : 
but that, as Mr. Hoar knew, one hornet if he felt in good condition 
What Mr. Cox wished to 
know was, Who is now the hornet in the Republican camp-meeting ? 
Mr. Hoar had nothing to say. The question for Massachusetts Re- 
publicans whether they are good enough partisan Republicans to be 
Butler Republicans, is still a hard one. 


General Garfield's speech in reply to Mr. Dawes’s exposure of th 
condition of the finances of the country was an able production. 
He showed that the only oceasions on which the Government has, 
in a time of peace, found itself with a deficit were in fsdb and in 
12857. In both eases it was caused not by extravagant expenditure 
Since [s6er, taxes 


led; but at the 


| same time there had been a constant reduction of the expenditures, 
| the appropriations for the last fiseal year being $20,000,000 less 


sented a petition, said to represent $470,000,000 of mereantile and | 


other property, praying that there be no further issue of irredeemable 
currency. In this petition attention is formally called to the open 


than for 18u6. There is a direct issue now between Mr. Garfield 
and Mr. Dawes as to the fact of an increase from year to year in the 


annual appropriations. Mr. Gartield announces bis plan of economy, 
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and it is strikingly like the plans of other Congressmen. He 
proposes to ‘ dispense with ” all expenses that can be dispensed with, 
and to ‘ postpone ” all expenditures that can be postponed without 
harm. As to Mr. Garfield’s figures, it is our private opinion that they 
are every bit as good as Mr. Dawes’s, and for some purposes—as for 
instance for use in the New Hampshire election—a great deal 
better. The fact is that these financial speeches are not read by 
any one, for the very good reason that the only thing with which 
the public mind is impressed is that a deficit actually exists. 
What the peuple at large wish to have determined is, what measures 
are to be taken to wipe it out. 





Mr. Fernando Wood’s speech on Saturday on the taxes discussed 
the present and prospective resources of the Government, and 
the means to provide for the alleged deficiency; and contained a 
general exhortation on the subject of extravagance. Mr. Wood 
accepts Mr. Dawes’s figures as generaily correct, and agrees 
with him that econumy is the only means open to the Govern- 
ment of making both ends meet, taxation and an increase of the 
debt being out of the question; but he objects to Mr. Dawes’s 
economy that that gentleman is always proposing to be economical 
‘next year.” The most remarkable part of his speech, however, 
was that in which he showed by figures taken from the “ blue 
books” that the civil list of the United States is greater than that of 
England, France, and Germany put together ; the employees of the va- 
rious departments (State, War, Interior, Navy, Justice, and Legisla- 
tive) having increased from 44,527 in 1859 to 86,650 in 1873—a pow- 
erful body, sufficient to turn the tide of many a Presidential elec- 
tion. Mr. Wood touched also upon most of the points of difference be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic parties, and made what is com- 
monly known as ‘a bold, ringing indictment” of the Administration, 
which, as usual in such cases, is pretty tame reading. Mr. Beck of Ken- 
tucky, another Democratic member of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, followed Mr. Wood, and made a statement which is in itself rather 
interesting, though it has attracted but little attention—that the 
Government had made a deposit of money from the Naval Fund with 
vay Cooke’s London house, taking as security a lot of railroad iron— 
a proceeding, we believe, without precedent in the history of poli- 
tical finance. 





A great deal of testimony has been taken during the past week 
with regard to the moiety system. According to the testimony of Mr. 
William E. Dodge us to the great Phelps-Dodge “fraud” of last 
year (and his testimony bears truth upon its face), the firm were 
fairly bewildered and terrified by the accusations brought against 
them; he himself was invited down to a private office at the 
Custom-bouse, where he met Jayne and the District-Attorney, Mr. 
Davis, and there he was informed by Jayne that ‘this was the 
most terrific case he had ever known ”—the Government had been 
defrauded of $1,500,000, etc., ete. He bad better give up his books, 
and thank God if he escaped incarceration for life. Going back to 
his place of business, he found in a few days that he was beset by 
spies, and that these spies were in his own employ—bis own clerks. 
Under these circumstances, it seems to us not wholly unnatural that 
the firm were so frightened that they did what they never ought to 
have done—pay an enurmous sum to free themselves. Weare glad 
to say that Mr. Dodge’s testimony appears to have had a very con- 
vineing effect. Next to the evidence of Mr. Dodge, that of Mr. 
Jackson 8S. Schultz, of this city, was most important. 

The Centennial Exhibition is already exhibiting in advance sun- 
dry things not set down in the bills by its projectors. One is the 
inability of Pennsylvania, under its new constitution, to do much 
towards making up for the lack of support from the National 
Treasury. The other day at Harrisburg the Senate voted a million 
of dollars towards the celebration, but the Treasurer bas since 
caused it to be made known that no such amount will be available 
from funds in hand, and in view of this fact the House will hardly 
go through the empty form of confirming the appropriation. In 





Philadelphia the Common Council has resolved to apply to the 
Legislature for power to increase the permanent debt of the city 
some five or six millions, three of which are said to be wanted for 
the park in which the Exhibition is to be held, and one and a-half 
for improved drainage. As the condition of the streets is a crying 
evil in Philadelphia, and has often been brought up as an objection 
against holding the Centennial festival in that city, it is fair to 
presume that the four and a-half millions desired for park and 
drainage would be really appropriated to the Exhibition. Now, 
general and intense as is the local feeling in favor of this enterprise, 
it does not wholly swamp the prudence of those who will have to 
pay the taxes on the increased indebtedness, which will be equi- 
valent to one per cent. of the assessed value of taxable property (or 
$5,482,435). The Citizens’ Municipal Reform Association have 
launched an energetic protest against the measure, calling on the 
mayor to vetoit, and promising to appeal to the Legislature and to 
the people if necessary. They cite the article of the new constitu- 
tion prohibiting any municipality or district from incurring any new 
debt ‘‘ without the assent of the electors thereof at a public election, 
in such manner as may be provided by law.” They assert the suf- 
ficiency of the present revenues, if well administered, to maintain 
the public works, and in proof of past municipal mismaragement 
show that while in 1870 the city expenditures reached $6,150,031, 
for the current year (with an increase of not more than 8 per cent. 
in the population) they are estimated at $13,171,754. In 1869, the 
tax per head was $10 17; in 1874, $16 03. 





The death of Mr. Fillmore recalls to general recognition the his- 
tory and the merits of a statesman and politician who, in the latter 
years of his political career, may be said to have had hard measure, 
and who for twenty years has been practically laid away and for- 
gotten. This may be said, although Mr. Fillmore was a candidate 
for the Presidency in 1856, and was voted for by large numbers of 
people; but the election showed by its result how far removed he 
really was from the main issues then and since agitating the 
country. In his earlier years of public life, his abilities, industry, 
and good fortune made him a successful public man. Although 
nineteen years of age before he had opened a text-book of the com- 
monest school studies, and although he began his legal education in 
the wilderness of Northern Central New York, he was at twenty-eight 
years old a member of the Legislature, and always after that, until 
he was fifty-three, he was prominent in the politics and government 
of his native State er of the country. But, succeeding to the Presi- 
dency in 1850, it seemed as if he had changed his own good fortune 
for the luck that follows American Vice-presidents who accidentally 
become Presidents. He fell upon evil times. What he had on 
his left hand was the exasperated and menacing Democracy, de- 
termined on the aggrandizement of the slaveholding interest, and 
on his right hand was his beloved and honored Whig party, whose 
rank and file, although its leaders would not so believe, was rapidly 
going over to the party of opposition to slavery, and leaving to 
him and its other leaders only the shell and the name of the 
old organization. Not to speak harshly of Mr. Fillmore—for whom 
at the time of his death every one had long entertained a real re- 
spect, but to speak intelligibly—we may say that by temperament and 
by sincere, honest conviction Mr. Fillmore was one of those American 
public men of bis day to whom was given the name of doughfaces. 
He heartily loved his country and its institutions, but that slavery 
was the moral evil which some thought it he could not feel. That 
men of this class were not necessary and useful men was more 
readily denied once than it will be now. Apart from the failure 
of Mr. Fillmore—or, let us say, of Mr. Fillmore and all the most 
revered Whigs of the whole nation—in the conduct of the Slavery 
controversy, his Administration was a thorough success. We never 
stood better abroad, or were in a better condition at home, than in the 
days of the Hulsemann Letter, the Japan Expedition, the San Juan 
Apology from England, the prompt frustration of the schemes of 
Lopez, and the rapid growth of the Union in population, material 
resources, and moral development. 
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The New Hampshire election has resulted, as was generally ex- 
pected, in the failure of the Republicans to hold their own, and the 
failure of the Democrats to do much more. As we write, the indica- 
tions are that by dint of quiet work and Republican disgust the 
Democrats have obtained the State offices by a small majority and 
on alight vote. Perhaps the election of the governor may devolve 
on the Legislature, but the chances seem to be in favor of Mr. Wes- 
ton’s election by the people. Doubtless this result means increased 
difficulties for the Administration Republicans in Connecticut.. 





The English elections have had less effect upon the constitution 
of the House of Commons than might have been expected from the 
sweeping character of the political change caused by them. In 
1868, 228 new members were returned, while the late elections have 
made about 212 personal changes. Some of the veterens of the 
House have disappeared—Sir George Grey, Sir H. Verney, and Sir 
W. Hutt, all of whom entered Parliament in 1832; but four still 
older members remain—General Forester, Colonel Wilson Patten, 
Mr. C. Talbot, and Sir P. Egerton, whose service dates back to 
1830, and Mr. Roebuck, whuse Parliamentary career began in 1882, 
and who, after being absent from the last Parliament, has recovered 
his seat. Mr. Roebuck’s election on this occasion seems to have at- 
tracted less attention in America than the loss of his seat in 1868, 
when his failure to secure an election was looked upon by most of 
us who were not secessionists or copperheads as an event in which 
the finger of Providence could plainly be seen. The members of 
Mr. Gladstone’s government have been peculiarly unfortunate, six 
of them losing their seats—Mr. Chichester Fortescue being ousted 
from the County Louth by a Home Ruler; Lord O. Fitzgerald meet- 
ing a similar fate in Kildare; while Lord Enfield, Mr. Ayrton, Mr, 
Hibbert, and the Lord-Advocate (Sir G. Young) were defeated by Con- 
servatives, the only set-off being the election of the Solicitor-General 
for Ireland, Mr. Law, for the County Derry. The increasing 
keenness of political warfare is one of the noticeable facts about re- 
cent English elections. In 1865, 303 members were returned without 
opposition ; in 1868, the number was 211; in the present contest, the 
number has declined to 187. The minority system seems to have 
worked well, securing to the Liberals, curiously enough, all the 
share they used to bave in the representation of such cities as 
London and Manchester. Had it not been introduced in 1867 by 
Lord Cairns, the Liberal party in these elections would apparently 
have been absolutely annihilated. The days of Mr. Gladstone’s 
leadership of the Liberal party seem to be drawing to a close, his 
declining health rendering the hard work of the position almost 
impossible. 





The French estimates of revenue and expenditure for the com- 
ing yearare not very different from the last annual figures. The 
expenditure is altogether increased by about 36,000,000 franes ; 
but the revenue is at th> same time augmented vy 40,000,000 
francs. The total estimated revenue is 2,573,525,624 francs. The 
statistics with regard to the yield of the taxes are curious. The land- 
tax, the domains and forests, give 4c0 millions; the taxes on 
liquors, registration, stamps, salt, custom-house, sugar, and other 
indirect contributions, yield more than 1,400 millions. The tobacco 
monopoly produces 290 millions, and this branch of the revenue 
annually increases. The increase in the consumption of brandy 
keeps pace with that of tobacco, and the two together form a deep- 
seated cause of demoralization for the working-classes. The 
taxes on billiard-tables, dogs, mineral oils, etc., do not make 
up a large total, and the 108 millions brought in by the post-office 
might, it is supposed, be largely increased. Another source of in- 
come referred to by M. Magne in a recent debate is the tax on per- 
sonal property, which now brings in only 31 millions, and whieb 
certain supporters of the present Minister of Finance maintain 
might easily be made to yield ten times that sum. 





On the 16th of this month the Prince Imperial comes of age; and 
a committee has been formed in Paris to go to England to celebrate 





the event of his attaining his majority. To counteract the effect of 
this pernicious example, the French Minister of the Interior has 
issued a circular to the Prefects, announcing that while the Govern- 
ment of the Septennat “ has no idea of restricting or watching too 
closely the liberty of action of French citizens, and finds nothing 
objectionable in persons having held functions or received favors 
under the last Government, preserving deference for and doing 
honor to the Imperial family and the Prince Imperial,” and adverts 
“to the facilities granted to functionaries, even of the highest class, 
to attend the funeral of Napoleon III.,” it is still obliged to point 
out ‘that the circumstances attending the step now announced by 
the Imperalist partisans are quite different, and have a_ political 
character which it would be difficult not to perceive.” 


The Prussian Parliament has been occupied with the Alsace 
Lorraine question and the Army bill, the debate on the latter 
being marked by a long speech from Von Moltke. He said that 
it was idle for the present generation to hope to eseape the 
burden of large standing armies; that it was but too probable 
that Germany would have to protect for fifty vears what 
had gained in six months; that in every direction Germany 
was surrounded by suspicious neighbors. There was a streng 
French party in Belgium, though Germany had repeatedly saved the 
independence of that kingdom. Holland bad sympathized with 
France in 1870, and was now afraid of a German invasion, though 
‘net aman in Germany ” wanted to annex Holland; ‘even Eng- 
land had recently witnessed the publication of pamphlets eontem- 
plating the chances, not of a French, but of a German landing in 
the country.” Denmark was preparing against a German descent ; 
and Germany was even charged with the intention of invading the 
Baltic provinces of Russia, and coquetting with the German sub- 
jects of Austria. France meantime was getting ready for another 
war, and the only way tu preserve the peace of Europe was to have 
a large standing army. ‘* Wars carried on by real soldiers were 
always the shortest and therefore the cheapest. As Mr. Bancroft 
had told them in his excellent History of the United States, even 
Washington realized the comparative uselessness of a militia, and 
again and again insisted on the formation of a standing army. It 
was a fact that the Americans ultimately conquered from possessing 
a small but well-drilled force of 6,000 men.” The bill has been 
referred to a “ special commission.” 


she 





The visit of the Emperor of Austria to St. Petersburg furnishes 
the Augsburg Gazette an occasion for reviving the Eastern ques- 
tion in a manner anything but reassuring for the peace of Europe. 
It says that this visit will not result in an Austro-Russian alliance, 
and will not disturb the good understanding between Russia and 
Germany. Austria may as well comprehend that Germany’s interests 
on the Upper Danube and Russia's on the Lower are identical; that 
they have a common mission to perform in emancipating the ‘Turkish 
subjects of Greek religion and Slavie race; and that the present is a 
peculiarly fit time for itsconsummation. Austria may refuse to adapt 
herself to this situation, but she cannot alter it. The Gazette asserts 
that the hailed with delight by 
the Eastern peoples, inasmuch as Austria was not only the bulwark 
of Catholicism but also the support of the Crescent. These frank 
remarks point to a still further disintegration of the dual-empire 
which now stands between the Ottoman power and Western civili- 


Prussian victories of 1866 were 


zation; the German part of Austria-Hungary gravitating to the 
Fatherland, and the other parts making shift for themselves. That 


a conflict is vet to come between the Teutonic and the Slavic nation- 
alities the Gazette seems to concede ; 
tion” 


but the real ‘‘ Eastern ques- 
will first be solved, and perhaps without much bloodshed. 
The other European powers may be permitted to watch this solution 
as spectators, but they can have only a curious interest in it, if this 
German view is to be trusted; England, if she chafes under the 
memories of 1854, may console herself by lying in wait for Russia on 
the frontier of Afghanistan. 


. 
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THE SANBORN CONTRACT. 


Its LEGISLATIVE SIDE. 


N the Sth of February, 1272, the Committee on Appropriations 
( ) reported to the Senate the following amendment to the Legis- 
lative, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation Bill: 

“And from and after the passage of this act, the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury shall have power to employ uot more than three persons to assist the 
proper officers of the Government in discovering and collecting any money 
belonging to the United States, whenever the same shall be withheld by any 
person or corporation, upon such terms aud conditions as he shall deem best 
for the interests of the United States; but no compensation shall be paid to 
euch persons, except out of the money and property so secured.” 

On the Ist of March following, the Senate agreed to the amend- 
ment thus recommended by its Committee on Appropriations, and 
it became incorporated into the bill. Here it may be interesting to 
know that shortly after this the vigilance of the statesmen in the 
Senate was greatly exercised over a proposition to make the 
salaries of a few United States District Judges as high as their own. 
The debate upon that proposed waste of the public money runs 
through twenty-five columns of the Congressional Globe, and 
extended through portions of two days. Attempts were made to 
amend it in a dozen different ways; to provide that the judges 
should perform additional duties; that the salaries of some of them 
sould not exceed $4,500, ete., ete. ; and finally, a number of vigi- 
lant gentlemen, among whom was Mr. Cole, the chairman of the 
committee, and Messrs. Conkling and Sherman, distinguished 
members of the Senate, endeavored to vote it down. 

With such vigilance displayed in regard to an expenditure 
trivial on the one hand and definite on the other, we might expect 
that the economical natures of senators would be thrown into a 
fever of alarm by a proposition like the one embodied in the amend- 
ment of the Ist of March. That amendment, it is to be observed, 
allowed the Sceretary of the Treasury to contract for the collection 
of the public revenue, notwithstanding that he had at his disposal 
‘* the finest civil service in the world.” It granted the power so broad- 
ly that he might extend his contracts to “‘any money belonging to 
the United States” “ withheld by any person or corporation.” It 
placed no limit on his power in fixing the rate of compensation. It 
authorized him, if he saw fit, to consider every tax a day old as 
money belonging to the United States, and to agree to give ninety- 
nine per cent. thereof to his contractors for assisting to discover 
that the money was “ withheld.” The amendment had also one 
very suspicious mark upon its face, namely, that it limited this em- 
ployment to not more than three persons. In other words, it enact- 
ed that the immense territory of the United States, if thus farmed 
out, should be divided between not more than three fortunate con- 
tractors. Any one not “inside politics” must see that if this 
assistance was needed by the Treasury, it should have been procur- 

ed in whatever locality it was most needed, and that the persons so 
employed should have been persons most likely to be personally con- 
versant with the facts attending the concealment or delinquency. 
It is not in the nature of things that three such contractors should 
be ubiquitous, nor that the nicest discrimination on the part of the 
Secretary could select men who would at the same time know every- 
thing and be everywhere. Why, then, this solitary limitation upon 
the Seeretary ? He could contract for all moneys withheld, and he 
could give away nearly all that might be collected. Why should he 
be limited only as to the number of persons with whom he was to 
deal? Why should he be left without discretion where discretion 
would be most needed and least dangerous? We now extract 
every word of debate allotted to this extraordinary amendment by 
the Senate: 

“Mr. Scorr.—I should like to have an explanation of that amendment 


from the chairman of that committee. 

‘Mr. CoLe.—It is understood, or was so stated, that there were large 
sums of money due the Government from individuals and corporations 
throughout the country who are attempting to dety the law, and perhaps 
suceessiully doing so, so far as it relates t» their duty to pay taxes. This 
proviso does net make any appropriation for the payment of services in 
assisting the collection of such dues to the Government, but only authorizes 
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the Secretary of the Treasury, if he shall see fit, to employ some additional 
aid to enforce the laws. 
re... Scorr.—I notice it applies to not only ‘discovering’ but <‘col- 

“Mr. CoLE.—To assist the regular officers.” 

The Appropriation Bill, on coming back to the Ifouse with 
amendments, was, as is usual in such cases, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. Mr. Garfield, the chairman of that committee, 
reported it back with this amendment stricken out. The Senate 
refused to concur in dropping the amendment, and the matter, with 
others in dispute, wentas is usual to a committee of conference. 
Finally, upon the 3d of May the amendment was agreed to by the 
House, with a number of restrictive clauses added, to the effeet that 
the person employed must set forth a written statement under oath 
showing the character of the claim which he proposes to recover ; 
that the person so.employed shall be deemed guilty of misdemeanor 
ifhe receives money from any person “charged with withholding it 
except in pursuance of his contract; that he may be required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury to report his proceedings at avy time, 
etc., etc. 

It happened, however, that when the committee of conference 
on the part of the House first reported, some discussion arose in 
the House as to this amendment. Mr. Ambler of Ohio denounced 
it as establishing a monopoly of spies and informers. Mr. Hale of 
Maine reiterated the objection, and described it as “‘ a most vicious 
system for the discovery of information,” and as placing the Govern- 
ment” in the attitude of confessing that its officers are incompetent, 
and have not attended to their duties in the past.” But Mr. Butler 
of Massachusetts came in energetically to explain that such a law 
would have been passed before if it had not been for the “ whiskey 
distillers who had not paid their taxes.” These wicked men, it 
seems, “ were willing that everybody’s property should be collected, 
but that there should be no means of collecting what was due to 
the United States from them.” Mr. Butler also intimated darkly 
that there were certain immense “ uncalled-for deposits” in certain 
banks, belonging to the late Confederate States, to reach which it 
Was necessary to pass this amendment of the Senate, and he 
lamented “‘ that those who know where the credits are, are not so 
patriotic as to come forward and give information, so that the 
money may go to the United States.” He also urged that the 
amendment was harmlessly permissive; that if the Secretary did 
not wish to appoint anybody he need not, and that “he is a pretty 
cautious and careful man, and will take care to know where the 
money is coming from, and how it is coming, and with whom he is 
dealing, before he makes any contracts.” He concluded, “I have 
never seen any objection to this proposition.” Mr. Niblack of 
Indiana, who was both a Democrat and member of the conference 
committee, made this very significant statement: “Iam opposed 
to this whole system; but I say, in view of the extraordinary 
statement made to us as to what would probably be 
accomplished by the amendment, I did not feel justified in 


standing out longer against it.” He also added, what now 
seems to have been a_ sagacious prediction: “If this 


particular measure shall prove not for the interests of the Govern- 
ment, then it will be the end of such legislation. In fact, it is the 
expiring effort on the part of the Government to get hold of such 
information as the Government is entitled to, but cannot get in any 
other way.” Mr. Garfield also expressed his opposition to the 
amendment, and then gave this now interesting testimony: ‘ The 
Senate conferees told us they had reason t» believe single cor- 
porations had covered up, under the form of stock accounts and 
other bonds, $500,000, which ought to have been paid into the 
Treasury as an income tax, and they had reason to believe this pro- 
vision would enable the Secretary of the Treasury to secure the 
repayment of that sum. The Senate conferees were a unit on this 
subject, and notwithstanding ali the representations we made they 
would not give way.” 

So far as General Butler is concerned, it is apparent from his 
own remarks that his support of the bill arose from a moral hatred 
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of whiskey distillers, and a patriotie desire that the Government | 


should handle those immense unealled-for balances of the late | 
Confederate States then lying idle; and we fully agree with him 
that it was truly lamentable that the bankers in possession were 
not patriotic enough to come forward and hand them over to the 
Treasury. Indeed, we believe that those bankers, notwithstanding 
General Butler’s example and teachings, still remain in the same 
unpatriotic, reticent condition, so that it may require another 
monopoly of informers to get at the unealled-for balances. Mr. 
Dawes, we may remark, was in the chair as Speaker pro tem. when 
the debate began, and left it before the debate concluded; so 
that his attention was called to the amendment, and he had an 
opportunity to bring his experience to bear upon the subject. 
But—and this is something which we trust he will now explain, 
for everybody’s part in this transaction needs explanation—he said 
nothing whatever on the amendment. So far as the debate in the 
House indicates anything, it indicates that everybody, including the 
Secret of the Treasury, was opposed to the amendment, except 
General Butler. 
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In considering the criminal aspects of this ease, it is not neces- 


0 go into the question of the motives for the passage of this 
‘t. Whether General Butler and his friend Saw- 
yer engineered it through or not, or whether its passage was in 
way connected with the retirement of 


Senator from Massachusetts, or 


section of the a 
any 
Boutwell, his eleetion 


on ol 


as 
the seleet 
his successor, is of no consequence here. 


Mr. Richardson as 
The only question is, What 
were the directions given by it to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and how did he execute them ? 

In order to understand the true answer to this question we must 
consider, Ist, the avowed object of the act; 2d, the 
Secretary is empowered to use to effect these objects. 


means the 
As to the 
first, it is obvious from the act, and we know it to bea fact gene- 
rally admitted by all the parties to the contract, that the ost« 
reason for its passage was the difficulty of collect 
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ing revenue in 
certain cases through the machinery already provided 
oflicers. 


the revenu 


rh) 


Therefore, in order to bring into the Treasury taxes 


| “withheld” by persons or corporations, the Seeretary was autho- 


| rized to employ three persons to * assist the proper oflicer 


Who were the legislative parties who really desired that this | 


amendment should be smuggled through Congress and fraudulently 
made into a law? When Mr. Scott asked in the Senate what it 
meant, Mr. Cole, the chairman of the committee which reported the 
amendment (who a little later was vigilant enough in tomahawking 
the unfortunate District Judges), turned the enquiry off as though 
the matter were of little consequence and one of which he had little 
knowledge. “It was understood,” he said—and then, as if that 
were too strong, ‘‘ or was so stated, that there were large sums of 
money due the Government.” But when we come to the testimony 
furnished to us by the members of the House as to what occurred 
in the secret sittings of the conference committee, we find, acecord- 
ing to Mr. Niblack, that “an extraordinary statement” was made 
by the Senate conferees, and, according to Mr. Garfield, that, after 
five meetings of the committees, “the Senate conferees were a unit 
on this subject, and notwithstanding all the representations we 
made they would not give way.” When we carry our enquiry a step 
further to ascertain who were these conferees of the Senate who 
knew so much about the matter and were so singularly attached to 
the amendment, it is with some surprise that we find that the first 
was Mr. Cole and that the others were Mr. Morrill of Vermont and 
Mr. Sawyer, pow Assistant-Secretary of the Treasury. 

Our space does not admit of any comment upon these proceed- 
ings at this time, but there remain to be added to this legislative 
record a few facts. The amendment was twice rejected by the 
House, and when modified, as before pointed out, was only agreed 
to by cutting off debate and applying the same spur that was used 
to carry the salary grab—the necessity of saving the Appropriation 
Bill. Through five meetings of the conference committee after the 
first rejection by the House, and through four meetings after the 
second rejection, Messrs. Cole, Morrill, and Sawyer displayed with 
regard to this amendment an extraordinary unanimity and tenacity 
of purpose, and seem now to have been actuated by a secret motive, 
or by some extraordinary information which was artfully concealed 
from the Senate, covertly used to influence the conferees of the 
House, and apparently unknown to the Treasury Department. 





ITS CRIMINAL SIDE. 


In looking at the Sanborn Contract, not as matter of legisla- 
tion, but to see how it was executed, the first thing we have to 
notice is the passage of the Appropriation Act by Congress on the 
8th of May, 1872, containing these provisions : 


‘‘From and after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall have power to employ not more than three persons to assist the proper 
officers of the Goverument in discovering and collecting any money belong- 
ing to the United States whenever the same shall be withheld by any person 
or corporation, upon such terms and conditions as he shall deem best for the 
interest of the United States. But no compensation shall be paid to such 
persons except out of the money and property so secured.” 


| tors, and district-attorneys all over the country in diseoverin 
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Government,” or, in other words, to assist the supervisors, collee- 
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getting hold of this money. In other words, the act was equi 
to a permissive order to the Secretary couched in these words 
may employ three persons to help the revenue 
any money which they cannot themselves get hold of,” 
terms you can make. 
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The persons contracted with were to * assist” 
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the revenue officers; the money which they were to try 
was to be such as could not otherwise be colleeted; and t terms 
were to be such asthe Secretary should * deem best for the interest 
of the United States.” Was the contract made with Sanborn and 
the interpretation given to it by Mr. Boutwell or Mr. Richardson 
such as could fairly be considered to follow the intention of the aet ! 
As to the terms, the contract made with Sanborn gave him half 
whatever he could find, and though it is said that this was done be- 
cause of the difficulty of the service, and of finding a competent man 
to undertake it, this reply is of no value for this reason: Sanborn 
has in the two vears since he 1 


17 
to collect 
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de his contract seeured a fortune of 
$200,000, a sum which it is safe to say few salaried officers of this or 
any government have legitimately amassed in that time. This 
sum Mr. Boutwell and his suceessor did all in their power to help 
him to accumulate, and they must be taken on the whole to have 
foreseen that he would make a large fortune out of his employment. 
But if they did foresee this, a good deal of light is thrown on the 
terms of his employment. It is absurd to say that it needed the 
prospect of a fortune of $200,000 amassed in two years to collect the 
revenue which actually was collected under this contract. We 
may take it for granted that the contract was exorbitant, reckless, 
and suspicious in its very beginning. 

This extravagant contract having been made with Sanborn, how- 
ever, the next step was to give such instructions under it as would 
enable Sanborn to “ assist the proper oflicers of the Government” 
in carrying it out. But instead of directing Sanborn to assist them, 
the Secretary directed the revenue officers to assist Sanborn. On 
the 3d of February Mr. Boutwell issued this remarkable letter, for 
the benefit of all supervisors and collectors : 

“You are requested to assist John D. Sanborn in the examination of 
official records in reference to such cases of alleged violation of the internal 
revenue laws as he may ask for your co-operation. 

“Mr. Sanborn is acting under an appointment from me, and may need 
some information from the offices of collectors and assessors for the purpose 
of verifying his claims.” 

Looking at these instructions in the light not of a technical, 
strained construction, but as ordinary officials would look at them, 
they placed Sanborn in the position of farmer-general of the revenue 
in any cases which he might select, and made the regular officers 
his subordinates. It was very unlikely that any local supervisor or 
collector would resist the demands of any one armed with such an 
order, which must to any intelligent official have seemed a virtual 
direction to furnish such information as he might have to Sanborn, 
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in order that the latter might get his 50 percent. But that there 
may be no doubt on this point, we have another letter written 
(March 27, 12873) to Mr. George Bliss, United States District-Attor- 
ney in this city, in reply to enquiries as to the Sanborn contract, by 
Mr. E. C. Banfield, Solicitor of the Treasury : 

“In reply to your letters of the 15th and 26th ultimo, making certain 
enquiries in relation to the contract existing between the Treasury Depart- 
ment and Mr. J. D. Sanborn, I have to say : 

“« First. That you are hereby authorized to institute suit in any case pre- 
sented to you by Mr. Sanborn arising under his contract, when, in your 
opinion, the tacts presented justify the institution of suit. 

“ Second. I doubt the expediency of enforcing the payment of penalties 
for failure to pay, the tax to which you particularly refer, to wit, legacy and 
succession taxes. 

“ Third. It is proper that notice should be given to the collectors not to 
receive payment in cases embraced in Mr. Sanborn’s contract, it being un- 
derstood that bis contract relates to claims which are not of record in any 
of the collectors’ offices. 

“« Fourth. The coutract provides that payment shall be made of the en- 
tire amount collected to the Secretary of the Treasury, who pays out of the 
same the amount due to Mr. Sanborn. You will, therefore, hand over all 
sums received by you, whether received on suit, by compromise, or volun- 
tary payment, to Mr. Sanborn, who is accountable to the Secretary of the 


Treasury. 
“T have verbally requested Mr. Sanborn to cause copies of his contract 


to be made for your use.” 

The Financier, in the course of some remarks on this subject, 
bas pointed out the curious inconsistency of telling Mr. Bliss that his 
contract was understood “ to relate to claims which are not of record 
in any of the collectors’ offices,” while in Mr. Boutwell’s letter of the 
3d of the same month it was stated that Mr. Sanborn might “ need 
some information from the offices of collectors and assessors for the 
purpose of verifying his claims,” and the difficulty, also, of under- 
standing why, on the assumption that cases within the contract 
were such as the collectors and supervisors and district-attorneys 
had proved themselves incompetent to collect, these officials should 
have been all placed at his disposal and ordered to assist him. 
When we consider that by the terms of the act Sanborn was to as- 
sist the revenue officials, and that by the terms of the instruc- 
tions the revenue officials were directed to assist Sanborn, it seems 
clear that the proceedings of the Secretary were an evasion and 
violation of the intent of the act under which the contract was itself 
made. 

In order to get a complete view of the whole transaction, how- 
ever, it is necessary to ask, what taxes did Sanborn actually collect ? 
Were they taxes long unpaid, corruptly hidden away from the Gov- 
ernment by means of fraud or skilful evasion, so that the regular 
officials could not get at them, and some new official like Sanborn, 
with special, secret means of investigation, was necessary to collect 
them? By nomeans. Many of the largest amounts are from per- 
sons or corporations who must ultimately have paid them in the 
regular way, and in all these cases the Government lost 50 per cent. 
of the amount, because it was allowed to go, or rather, in order 
that it might go, through Sanborn’s hands. From such a corpora- 
tion as the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad and its 
leased lines was obtained $99,685 24, and Sanborn, in his letter to 
Mr. Richardson, written Jan. 8, 1874, says, without any attempt at 
eoncealment: ‘ The details of the indebtedness of the above com- 
panies have been ascertained and brought to shape by Mr. Lucian 
Hawley, supervisor internal revenue, at my request, dated March 3, 
1873, subject to the instructions to supervisors, collectors, and assess- 
ors by the Hon. George S. Boutwell, late Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated Feb. 3, 1873.” In the case of the estate of J. J. Phelps, 
there was a succession tax which was almost a matter of public no- 
toriety ; it had not been entirely paid, for the reason that part of it 
was a ‘‘ remainder tax,” and there were certain pending suits which 
made the ascertainment of the exact amount impossible. While the 
suits were still pending, word was sent to the representative of the 
estate, Mr. William Walter Phelps, that the revenue officers desired 
a settlement, and it was explained to Mr. Phelps that the Govern- 
ment was so anxious to get their money that they would take his 
own estimate of the amount due. To this request Mr. Phelps natu- 
rally yielded, and the money was paid, as he supposed, to the reve- 
nue officers, but in reality to Sanborn. The amount in this case was 








$14,820; $7,400 of which were practically prevented from getting to 
the Treasury by the aid of the orders of Messrs. Boutwell and Rich- 
ardson. In the case of the estate of General John E. Wool, too, a 
collector, J. F. MeMasters of Troy, and Supervisor Hawley, referred 
to above, lad full official information; and the executor of General 
Wool, Mr. A. R. Morgan, has made a statement that he paid the tax 
($14,668) to a clerk in Hawley’s office, and never heard of Sanborn 
at all in the matter. 

Now, in the course of these proceedings, Mr. A. W. Tenney, 
United States District- Attorney in Brooklyn, became convinced that 
there was a conspiracy on foot to defraud the Government of the 
United States of large sums of money, and that in this conspiracy 
were engaged Sanborn, Supervisor Hawley, and a “‘ pal” of theirs 
named Vanderwerken. Mr. Tenney, who seems to be an efficient 
officer, at once wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Richard- 
son, to send him official copies of the papers in re the Sanborn con- 
tract, to be used as evidence. Mr. Richardson, however, sent a 
very remarkable reply, saying that, as the papers asked for were 
‘“‘ of a quasi-confidential character, and affect the interests of private 
parties,” he would like to know something more in detail about the 
cases in which they were to be used before sending them. This was 
written on December 31, 1873. On January 2, Mr. Tenney wrote to the 
Secretary to say that he supposed the interests of the Government to 
be paramount, in the case of systematic frauds upon the Treasury, 
even to those of private individuals, and that he had deemed it his 
duty to convene the Grand Jury for the 7th of January, and there- 
fore begged to renew his request for the papers first made on the 
17th of December. On the 8th of January, Solicitor Banfield wrote 
to ask for a little more delay ; on the 11th, Mr. Tenney wrote again ; 
on the 20th of January, one month after the first request, the Soli- 
citor sent a copy of the Sanborn contract—nothing else. A month 
later, and nothing was done; for on the 25th of February we find 
Mr. Tenney still asking for papers, and on the 27th we find the See- 
retary still asking for more delay, and telling him that the papers 
were now being printed for Congress, and referring him to the Con- 
gressional printer or the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for copies. The Grand Jury, however, did find an indict- 
ment against Sanborn for a conspiracy with Hawley and Vander- 
werken to defraud the Treasury; and the peculiar thing connected 
with this indictment is that it proceeds on the supposition that the 
original contract authorized Sanborn to assist the revenue officers, 
but did not authorize the revenue officers to “assist” Sanborn. 
How strange it is, therefore, that on the 15th of October, 1873, 
Mr. Richardson should have sent to supervisors and collectors of 
internal revenue a circular couched in the following language : 

“You are requested to assist John D. Sanborn, of Boston, in the exami- 
nation of such cases of the alleged violations of the internal revenue laws 
in regard to which he may ask your co-operation. Mr. Sanborn is acting 
under an appointment from the Treasury Department, and may need some 
aid and information from your district for the purpose of verifying his 
claims. Please render him such assistance as he requires.” 

It is the more interesting to observe the date of this circular be- 
cause meantime, on the Ist of the same month, the attention of the 
Secretary had been called to the curious performances which were 
going on under the Sanborn and other similar contracts by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue himself, who writes to say that it “had 
never occurred to him” “ that in cases where such person [as San- 
born or others contracted with under the act] rendered assistance 
to the revenue officers, or was employed to render such assistance, 
the fact of such employment could relieve the proper officers of in- 
ternal revenue from their respective duties in assessing, collecting, 
or prosecuting for such taxes or penalties.” 

It is highly improbable that any judicial investigation will now be 
made into the part taken by Boutwell, Richardson, and the other offi- 
cers of the Treasury in the Sanborn contract. Mr. Boutwell is no 
longer in the Treasury, aud as to Mr. Richardson, it is unlikely that 
an official who is allowed to issue illegal money at his pleasure will 
be called to account because he chooses to allow his subordinates to 
plunder the Government at theirs. Still, it is interesting, before 
the Sanborn sensation has quite passed out of the public mind, to 
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consider how far these curious proceedings partake of a criminal 


nature. Suppose that Mr. Richardson and Mr. Boutwell, instead of 
being Secretaries of the Treasury of the United States, had been 
officers of some subordinate unit of the Government—mayors let us 
say of a city, or supervisors of a county. Suppose that, as such 
officers, let us say in New York, they had had the general supervi- 
sion of the collection of the taxes, and instead of deriving their autho- 
rity to make the Sanborn contract from Congress, had derived it 
from some local body like the State Legislature. Suppose, being 
charged with the duty of collecting city taxes, they bad made such 
a contract as that with Sanborn, and issued such orders reversing 
the words of the law from which they derived their authority as we 
have quoted, and gave such proof of their good faith as that given 
by Mr. Richardson in his correspondence with Mr. Tenney and in 
the great difficulty he has found in communicating the facis to 
Congress. Could they or could they not be indicted for a criminal 
neglect of duty? This is a question which the local prosecuting 
officer would have to determine. 











THE CENTENNIAL BOARD OF FINANCE. 
LEADING officer of the Centennial Board of Finance writes to assure 


us that the seven hundred and fifty-three members of the Board, of 


whom we gave some account last week, ‘“‘ have now no relation to it”; that 
“their functions ceased ’ when the first yearly board of directors was 
chosen. We do not well see how it is that the corporators of the Centennial 
Board of Finance “have no relation to it.” The act makes the persons 
named in it, and their associates and successors, a “body corporate”; it 
gives them power to issue stock, hold and dispose of real and personal estate, 
and to give bonds and make mortgages, and, after the exhibition is closed, 
to convert the property into cash and divide it among the stockholders. 
The purchasers of stock become “ associates in said corporation” only; they 
do not take the place of the original corporators. The first meeting to be 
+ called for the election of directors is to be a “ meeting ” of ‘ corporators and 
all others who may have subscribed for the said stock,” and at such meeting 
“all who are present in person or by proxy shall be competent to elect 
said officers.” ‘The said board of directors, and every subsequent board,” 
says the act, “shall be chosen by the stockholders,” meaning clearly by the 
term “stockholders,” as is shown by the preceding sentence, both the cor- 
porators and persons subsequently “ associated with them” by the purchase 
of shares. The doctrine that the corporators have nothing to do with the 
corporation after the first election of directors, and will not be allowed to 
vote in 1875 or 1876, is one which we think would hardly be accepted with- 
out a judicial ruling by such energetic citizens as Ignatius Donnelly and 
Matthew T. Brennan, particularly if there were $10,060,000 of Government 
money to expend. It would be interesting to know, by the way, who drew 
up the list of corporators who were to represent the American people asa 
Board of Finauce on this great occasion. Who thought Brennan and Genet 
were proper persons for such a position? Will somebody reveal this to the 
public? Our correspondent also refers us to two sections of two acts, on the 
point of the propriety of applying to Congress for aid, which are as follows: 

Act of March 3, 1871.—Sec.7: ‘That no compensation for services 
shall be paid to the commissioners or other officers provided by this act 
from the Treasury of the United States ; and the United States shall not be 
liable for any expenses attending such exhibition by reason of the same.” 

Act of June 1, 1872.—Sec. 9: “. Nothing in this act shall be so 
covstrued as to create any liability of the United States, direct or indirect, 
Sor any debt or obligation incurred, nor for any claim, by the Centennial 
International Exhibition and the corporation hereby created (the Board of 
Finance), for aid or pecuniary assistance from Congress or the Treasury of 
the United States, in support of or in liquidation of any debts or obligations 
created by the corporation herein authorized.” 

We confess we see nothing in these sections to change our opinion that 
all persons who took office under these Jaws entered impliedly into a stipu- 
lation not to apply to Congress for aid, and that Congress in passing the laws 
plainly gave notice to all the world that the enterprise was a commercial 
venture, with the ordinary risks of such a venture. 

The confusion which exists on the subject of the Centennial Board 
of Finance seems to us very important. There are only two years between 
the present time and the year in which the Exhibition is to take place, and 
it is highly desirable that some definite understanding should be come to as 
to who has the charge of the undertaking. In Mr. Marshall’s letter which 
we published last week, he used this language: ‘You may not be aware 
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that the finances of the Commission are under the control of the Centennial 
Board of Finance—a corporation created by the authority of the United 
States Government—and with this board rests the responsibility of the expen 
ditures of this great national undertaking.” He thenrefers to the gentlemen 
who compose ‘the direction of the corporation,” thus using language 
natural and proper in speaking of a corporation, as one might say of the New 
York Central Railroad that it was a corporation chartered by the authority 
of the State of New York, and having a direction or board of directors emi- 
nently capable of managing the corporate affairs. Now, however, we learn 
the astonishing fact that in the minds of several of those who are car rying 
on the enterprise the corporation qud corporation has ceased to exist, the 
board of directors having absolute control, or else that the stockholders are 
now the corporation, and the original corporators named in the act have 
ceased their corporate functions altogether. This would cettainly be a curious 
corporation ; but even if this were the correct view of the matter, we do net 
know that it would improve the appearavce of the enterprise in any way. 
Who the stockholders so frequently referred to are, is something which is 
entirely outside the range of the knowledge ot the public generally. We 
do know that when books were opened for the subscription of stock, the 
subscriptions were so small in amount as to be, outside the State of Penn 
sylvania, merely nominal; so that if Ignatius Donnelly and M. T. Brennan 
bave no longer ang control of it, and the now the corpo- 
ration, it is nothing really but a local body, and the national character 
given it in the original act is quite gone. 


, 
tockholders are 


One of the two things must be 
true—either the corporation is a body consisting of the 753 individuals, aad 
in addition such others as may have taken stock, or it consists ot the stock- 
holders only. In the former case, the corporation has a quasi-national 


character so far as the selection of the names goes 
a local corporation, even in its composition ; 


—in the latter case, it is 
and in the latter case, as the 
shares are for $10 each, and are by the terms of the act transterable, the 
general difficulty of knowing who controlled the corporation would be as 
great as it is from year to year to keep the run of a thriving Western rail 
road. Who the stockholders may be next year is a matter less known to us, 
now, than. what kind of a board of directors would be the choice of the 753 
gentlemen named in the act after $10,000,000 had been voted by Congress 
Either way, we fancy the public confidence iv the lasting good managemen 
of the enterprise, after what we have learned about corporate powers, corpo- 
rate elections and management generally iv the last few years, would not be 
very great. We have little doubt that the moment the stoek was well on 
the market, after the guaranty of the United States, the nsual machinations 
for the “ capture ” of the Centennial would begin, and we should see little 
paragraphs in the newspapers about the supposed intentions of Jay Gould, 
Daniel Drew, and other financiers in connection with the celebration of the 
national birthday festivities. We have examined the act carefully, and 
should be inclined to doubt whether the managers have a clear conception 
of the nature of their position under it. 

The only correction we think we have to make on any remarks we have 
made on the subject, is in what we have said as to the possibility of political 
interference with the action of the Centennial Commission whose duty it is 
to provide a plan of the exhibition. We confess, on consideration, that we 
have probably exaggerated the interest which politicians would take in this 
brancb of the undertaking. 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN SWITZERLAND. 
GENEVA, February 10. 
1 admirable little Federal republic has nearly completed one of its 
crises of constitutional revision. The constitution now in 
made in 1848. It was partially revised in 1866. A more elaborate revision 
was made in 1872, but ov being'finally submitted to the popular approval was 
defeated by a very close vote, through the combination of the Roman Catho- 
lics and the radi¢al democrats. Immediately on the heels of this defeat the 
project of a new revision was set ou foot, and for some months past the two 


force was 


houses of the Federal Legislature have been discussing the draft of the re- 
vised instrument with a diguity, an ability, and a spirit of generous concilia- 
tion exceeditgly well calculated to make an American ashamed of himself. 
Notwithstanding the recent array of parties against each other on this very 
question, and the exasperations of so close a contest, the legislators have 
beer able to complete their debates and compromises with singular harmony, 
and to carry home to their constituents a document which they will agree 
in recommending to the popular acceptance. 

Is this disposition to overbaul the constitution so often an element of in- 
stability in the state? On the contrary, I believe that the overstrained 
veneration for the parchment in disparagement of the authority that made 
the parchment, which used to prevail in America before the war—the feeling 
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like that of an Episcopalian towards bis Prayer-Book, that although confess- 


edly human and therefore presumptively imperfect, it is not safe to make 
one amendment in it lest this should lead to more—was really an element of 
dang Lof security tere, even in the country of Rousseau, they 
seem fairly to realize that it is the state that creates the constitution ; which 
makes it the harder to be patient with those of our own fellow-citizens who 


have not yet got over the idea that the constitution creates the state. 

if the new constitution shall receive, as it probably will, the endorsement 
of the people, it will then be time to make a little study of the points of im- 
provement in the science of government which it preseuts—a study which I 
ean confidently commend te all constitution-inakers at home. Just now 
it is enough to signalize the progress that is making toward perfect religious 
liberty. It was a great step forward when the constitution of 1848 put a stop 
to the abuse by which certain cantons, Catholic and Protestant, interdicted 
within their own territory all worship except that of their established church, 
But even then liberty was granted only to the two or three officially recog- 
nized forms of Christianity, although by a stretch of interpretation the Fede- 
ral Council sueceeded in protecting other forms of worship. In the revision 
of 1°66 the Federal Assembly proposed to give liberty of worship to every 
religious association, but the provision was defeated by the Catholie cantons, 
Like provisions, introduced into the proposed revision of 1872, were again 
defeated by the Catholics. 
liberty and rights for all confessions is sustained, not to say anxiously advo- 
cated, by the Catholic deputies not only of moderate but of extreme views. 
This is a proof either of progress of opinion or of change of cireum- 
stances. 

The tendency of all change in ecclesiastical legislation in Switzerland as 
elsewhere is in the direction of the separation of church and state. One 
little canton (Aargau) has actually decreed the separation, but finds that 
it takes more than adecree to effect it. The other cantons are quite decided, 
and wisely so, to stop short of that point for the present. But hardly any- 
thing of the nature of church-establishment now remains except the bare 
payment of clergymen’s salaries. 

The Confederation has no established church nor churches, and has suc- 
ceeded in holding itself clear of the disputes that are going on in the cantons. 
M. Cérésole, the late President of the Republic, in a recent speech in the de- 
bate on the revision, therefore rejects Cavour’s formula, “‘ Free church in free 
state,” as unsuited to this country, and proposes to say instead, ‘* Free con- 
science in free state.” The formula gains by the change, especially when 
free church is liable to be interpreted so as to be utterly irreconcilable with 
liberty of conscience. 

Gut with ail tis talk about religious liberty, is there not flagrant perseen- 
tion going on against the Catholics of Switzerland? Well, setting aside the 
expulsion of the Jesuits (who are looked upon as a constant exception to all 
rules), and speaking for this canton of Geneva, I should say not. I have read 
with care and interest M. de Richecour’s clever pamphlet, entitled ‘La Li- 
berté Religicuse et les Evénements de Genéve,’ in which that ardent Ultra- 


mentane lawyer pleads for violated religious liberty, and have found no relief 


or my feelings as I read but in “ scanning” audibly, from time to time, 


“ Quis tulerit Graechos de seditione querentes ?"’ 


The persecution amounts to this, that when the Roman Catholics of the ean- 
ton divided into two parties, and the question arose which of the two should 
have the buildings and stipends allotted by the state, the state, instead of 
taking a theological view of the case and saying, ‘‘ Let them go to those who 
hold the old creed,” or “ Let them go to the present clergy and the Pope,” 
took a practical view, and said to the Catholic population, “ Settle it among 
yourselves, by majority vote. Any churchwardens and priests whom you 
shall elect shall have our buildings and our salary—provided, that is, that 
they will take oaths of fidelity to the laws; for we have got through with 
giving public money to support intrigue and sedition against the public 
authority.” The Ultramontane party refused for conscience’ sake to take 
part in the election of priests ; but the number of votes cast proved beyond 
honest doubt that the large majority of the Catholic citizens, even in exclu- 
sively Catholic, old Savoyard towns, were thoroughly alienated from the 
Ultramontane system and clergy. But inasmuch as the very law under 
which the old clergy and their minority of adherents were disestablished, pro- 
vides scrupulously for their perfect liberty of assembly and worship at their 
own charges, it is not reasonable, although entirely natural, for them to con- 


sider themselves outraged. I suppose there are few men living to whom you 


could habitually make a present of five hundred dollars a year for ten sue- 
cessive years without their feeling injured if you omitted it the elevenia 
year; and if instead of to them you give your bounty to another set of people 
whom itbey do not like, the honest sense of grievance is doubled. 


“Ts thine 


In 1874 the declaration of absolute equality of 
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eye evil because I am good ?” is conclusive to the intellect in such cases, 
but does not reach the feelings. Such seems to have been the sum of the 
persecution inflicted on the Ultramontane Catholies in Geneya. 
in being outnumbered and outvoted in their own eburch. 

The latest exeitement which has absorbed all attention in Geneva and in 
the Federal capital is founded on the discovery of a package of printed me- 
norials, all ready for signature, entitled “ Appeal of the Swiss Catholics to 
the Powers that signed the Treaty of Vienna, against the violation of this 
Treaty by the Swiss Authorities.” The detection of a conspiracy to invoke 
foreign interference iu the internal affairs of the Republic has naturally touched 
the patriotism of men of all parties and sects in the tenderest point of Swiss 
national feeling, and excited such a degree of indignation as unhappily to blind 
men’s minds to the absurdly comical aspect of the whole affair. It has its 
serious side, no doubt, but it is difficult for a calm outsider to see in it much 
but the drollery of appealing to the powers that have swallowed Poland, 
Lombardy and Venice, and Savoy, to maintain the sanctity of the stipulations 
of Vienna, and of inviting those eminent defenders of the faith, Victor Ema- 
nuel and Prince Bismarck, to combine in a crusade for the protection of 
the rights of the church in foreign lands! 

The authorship of this discreet document was attributed at first by gene- 
ral suspicion to that extraordinary personage Mr. David Urquhart, now living 
at Montreux—-a gentleman whom it would be unjust to call a monomaniac, 
since he is crazy over two follies, Ultramontane intrigues and Turkish baths. 
But it is now acknowledged bya priest in France, who was drawn into 
it, he says, by an excessive love for studies in international law. As it does 
not appear to have been actually signed by anybody, the Federal authorities 
have thought their duty fulfilled by taking the priest who had received and 
begun to distribute the papers—a Frenchman named Collet, who is a chronic 
mischief-maker in Geneva—and dropping him the other side of the boundary 
of Savoy, with an impressive hint not to show his face again in Switzerland. 
His confederates are drawing long breaths of relief in view of having escaped 
from so uncomfortably near the edge of high-treason. 

There is no sign that the church troubles are about to blow over, either 
here or in Germany. Everything seems to portend a long storm. Here in 
Switzerland the unmistakable fact that the large majority of the Catholic 
male population is opposed to the Pope and the Ultramontane hierarchy, 
makes the result more certain and less remote. But no one expects to reach 
the result without a long and obstinate contest. 


It consists 
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“POPULARIZING ART IN AMERICA.” 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: A note in this week’s Nation containing the substance of Mr. S. W. 
Healy’s letter to the World respecting the practices of certain so-called 
American sculptors in Italy, describes proceedings which for some years 
past have been familiar to Americans residing in Florence or ia Rome. Of 
all wearisome cant, the cant about American art and artists is perhaps the 
most wearisome. The truth is that painting and sculpture, as practised by 
many of their American professors, are at their best a very poor adjunct to 
the work of the upholsterer and decorator, and at their worst a means of 
livelihood for idle and pretentious sharpers, who make their gains out of 
the ignorance‘and simplicity of an easily deluded public. That the life of 
the so-called artist is easy and his gains considerable, is shown by the brisk 
competition in the business. The Nation speaks of ‘our ‘sharp’ artist 
lying in wait at the Florentine hotels, the bankers’, at this salon or that, 
seeking a wealthy compatriot to devour.” But the bankers themselves are 
beginning to add to their legitimate profits by also becoming “ American 
artists.” 

Not very long since I was at the office of the American consul in one of 
the cities mentioned above. The vice-consul was an Italian, and was also 
a partner in an American banking-house, which occupied a portion of the 
same floor of the palace as the consul’s office, and was connected with it by 
au open passage. Neither consul nor vice-consul was at the office when 
I entered. While waiting for them, I was addressed by a gentleman with 
whom I had not the honor of a personal acquaintance. He explained to me 
that he was the American partner of the adjoining banking-house. ‘‘ You've 
been a long time in the city,” said he, “but you’ve net favored us with a 
call. I’ve been hoping to see you, sir, for, knowing your interest in matters 
of art, I thought you'd like to see our gallery of sculpture. We try to 
make it pleasant for our countrymen.” I was obliged to express my igno- 
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rance of the existence of the gallery, and accepted an invitation to walk | 


into it while waiting for the consul. The banker’s gallery was worth seeing. 


It contained perhaps twenty or thirty works, copies of ancient and modern | 


” 


statues, in all the brightness of the freshly worked marble. ** You see, sir, 
said my new acquaintance, the sculptor, broker, and banker, “‘ we do a large 
business in statuary. In fact, sir, we undertake to lay down any statue you 
choose, avcient or modern, at a lower figure and better quality than you can 
find it anywhere else inItaly. We haven't got, you see, the expenses to pay 
that the artists have; we don’t make you pay for what they call ‘the 
artistic education.’ We can afford to do the business at a cheaper rate. 
We keep our workmen at Carrara, where we don’t pay such wages as 
they do here, and we have a foreman who understands his business and 
can make any model for us we want. We've engaged in the busi- 
ness of popularizing art in America, and we mean to afford our sta- 
tues at such a figure as the people demand. You might think the 
artists wouldn’t like it, but they every one say it’s the 
thing that ever was undertaken. They say, and they’re 
it, sir, ‘Populariz: art, and it’s the way to create a demand for our 
productions.’ Why, we’ve got at this moment seven statues boxed all 
ready to go off, and we’ve got twelve more to be ready next month. The 
American people, sir, knows what it wants; it wants the culture of art, and 
we're going to supply it. If they want a classical statue, why we've got all 
the photographs of the famous statues, and you just select the oue you de- 
sire, and we'll obtain the cast, and have an exact fae-simile made of it for 
you. This statue here, you see, you know it, it’s the famous statue of the 
‘Crouching Venus.’ Well, sir, somebody wanted it, and we had it made, and 
I dare say you remember that in the original the left foot is brought a little 
too far forward. Well, sir, we corrected that defect; we undertake to de- 
liver you a perfect work, and when there’s any deiect in an ancient statue 
we correct it. Wedon’t let anything go out that ain’t perfect. But it 
isn’t everybody that wants a classical statue. You’ve got to understand the 
taste of the people. Now, here’s a couple of statues that we got up our- 
selves, and they’re the most popular works in the collection. This one’s 
‘Ruth’ and that one’s ‘Rebecca,’ and they’re what I call ‘ Biblical do- 
mestie subjects,’ just the things for an American home ; they are meant for 
contrasts, types, great moral ideas. We got ‘Ruth’ up first, and she did 
very well, but she wasn’t as successful as she ought to have been; people 
wanted a pendant to her. And so, thinking about it, I determined to have 
a ‘Rebecca.’ I couldu’t see my way to it at first; but you're acquainted, 
sir, with the ‘Faun’ of—oh! Praxiteles, that’s it. Here’s a photograph of 
it. Well, I was looking over my photograph-book one day, and it struck me 
that here was the very thing. So I sent for our foreman, and I showed it to 
him, and I said to him. Now, you take this and you make me a design for 
‘ Rebecca’ out of it; it’s got to be draped, and it’s got to be a woman. So 
he took it, and he brought me a sketch, and I didn’t like it, and then he made 
me another, and at last he made me this one, and then we wanted something 
to show who it was, and so we put in this symbolic well here, and altogether 
it’s just about the most popular work of American art going. You see all 
our works go into America free of duty, production of American artists.” 
There was more of the conversation, but at length the consul arrived, 
and I withdrew to meditate on “popularizing art in America.”—Your obe- 
dient servant, C. E. Norton. 
CAMBRIDGE, March 7. 
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THE “SHAPIRA” SWINDLE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: Permit me to make some remarks additional to the interesting letter 
of Mr. Wm. Hayes Ward (Nation, No. 450). This letter, as well as the 
articles on the pseudo-Moabitic antiquities lately published in the Atheneum 
and the Academy (in their respective numbers of January 24, 1874), gives the 
impression that all German scholars had firmly believed in the genuineness 
of the said antiquities. This is not so. At an early day, long before M. 
Clermont-Ganneau so clearly exposed the whole swindle, voices of warning 
at least were raised by some German Orientalists against these startling 
“ discoveries,” and words of suspicion were uttered that in some of these 
ostensible discoveries not only mere illusions had to be destroyed. but that 
downright falsifications and deceptions were most probably committed by one 
or the other party. You remember that three or four years ago a sensational 
report went through the papers that a stele had been found near Medba, east 
of the Jordan, containing a Hebrew inscription in Nabataic characters, whose 
translation was given in the papers in the following words: ** We drove 
them away, the people of Ar Moab, at the marsh ground ; there they made 
a thank-offering to God their King, and Jeshurun rejoiced, as also Moses, 
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their leader.” And who offered this “ Stele of Moses” for sale ? rhe same 

man who last year sold the large lot of spurious Moabitie antiquities to the 

Prussian Government—Mr. Shapira of Jerusalem. It is difficult to believe 
{ that Mr. Shapira iu this instance was himself a dupe, and that by the trans 

lation above given he gave only a proof of his ignorance in epigrap! 

ters. For it was soon found ont that the inscription of Shapira’s Moses-Stel 

was but a clumsy copy of the inscription on a stone found 1270 nea 














Uinm-er-resas, which was explained by the late learned M. A. Levy. of 
Breslau, in the Zeitschrift der deutschen morgeniindischen Gesellschaft, U871, 


p. 429, to mean: “ This monument was erected by Malchu, son of Hareisu 
ete. 
Soon thereafter Shapira made it known that other remarkable stenes and 


pieces of pottery with highly interesting old inseriptions had come into | 
possession by buying them of Bednins and other 


scholars, like Prof. Schlottmann of Halle. were 


people While some 
creduwious enough, others 
were not so easily taken in. In the supplement to the Augsburg of! 

Zeitung of Maren 20, 1872, Dr. Albert Socin of Basel published a long letter, 
the substance of which was based upon information received from Dr. Zim 
mermanun, of the same city, wherein the writer expressed his creat dou'sts as 
to the genuineness of Shapira’s collections. 
says explicitly : 


One passage in Dr. Sovcin’s letter 
‘I know Shapira personally, and as to his character, [ bold 
him capable of committing such frauds. — It is moreover known th 
sook Judaism for no other reason than to become agent of the British Bible 
Society,” ete. 

If you will refer to the Academy of Jaly 15, 1972, von will tind a letter of 


scriptions sent to England by Sha 


Dr. Wright's, concerning copies of two it 
pira of Jerusalem, which inscriptions Dr. Wright without hesitation declared 
to be in all probability frauds. But these are not all the indicia whieh 
awaken and strengthen strong suspicions against the honesty of Mr. Shapira 
The Hebraische Bibliographic, 1873, p. 5A, relates that the Royal Library of 
Berlin bas bought of the aforesaid Shapira two Arabieo-Hebraic manuseript 3, 
which the editor, Dr. Steinschneider, deseribes with his usual thoroaghness. 
One of these manuscripts, Written in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, 
contaius Jewish prayers, extracts from the Bible, and the like. While the 
Biblical portions have the usual or so-called Tiberian pnnetuation and aceen- 
tuation, other Hebrew portions in this manuscript have the old Assyrian 
vocalization. It is strange, and hardly possible, that the Jews in Yemen 
from which country the manuscript is said to have come—should have re- 
tained down to so late a period the old Assyrian yocal-signs and diacritical 
points, 
archaie manner, and pot the Biblical extracts also ? 


And why are only the prayers in this manuseript punctuated in the 
Is not the right answer 
found when we say: To the portions extracted from the Bible the yoecal- 
signs and accents were added by the original writer of the manuscript; the 
other parts of the manuscript had been left unpunctuated at first, as was 
usual in Hebrew manuscripts, but the antique-looking vocal-signs, ete., were 
added in modern times for no other purpose than to sell the manuseript pos- 
sibly for a higher sum of money ? 

So far, it seems that the Berlin Library as well as the Berlin Museum has 
been successfully duped or rather cheated by the pious Jerusalemite. Prof. 
Socin, Prof. Wright, and others years ago warned the public against possible 
frauds. But to M. Clermont-Ganneau belongs the merit of having furnished 
the world with the proof that tricks of deception have been played by some 
one.—Respectfully, ‘ 

CuicaGo, Feb. 25, 1874. 





|] ENRY HOLT & CO. have made arrangements to become the American 

publishers of Sir Henry Maine, and with that view haye purchased the 
plates of his ‘Ancient Law’ of Scribner & Co. They will also publish 
Thomas Hardy's ‘Desperate Remedies’ and ‘Far from the Madding 
Crowd ’—this author's name, by the way, being his own and not a nom de 
plume ; Moncure D. Conway's ‘Sacred Anthology ’; the literary remains of 
Emanuel Deutsch ; Colonel Chesney's * Military Biographies ’; and, in a con- 
densed torm, the autobiography of Henry F. Chorley, the late musical critic 
of the Atheneum.——D. Appleton & Co. will reprint ‘ Wilkes, Sheridan, and 
Fox,’ by W. J. Rae.——Hurd & Houghton will soon begin issuing the se- 
cond series of ‘ Butterflies of North America..——Mr. Thomas Balch is said 
tobe preparing an English edition of his ‘ Les Frangais en Am¢rique,’ “ elim- 
inating that which is elementary to American readers, and adding, on the 
other hand, much new matter.” It should also be free from the serious er- 
rors which disfigured the French edition of the first part of the work. Has 
the second part ever appeared ’——J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press 
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‘The Honeymoon: Remembrance of a Bridal Tour through Scotland,’ from 
the Spanish of Count de Medina Pomar.——Mr. Alexander Agassiz, the new 
direetor of the Anderson School of Natural History at Penekese, has made 
an appeal to the States (through their several Boards of Education) for an 
appropriation in support of the school, whose pupils last year represented 
eleven States. Any State giving $5,000 outright, or $350 a year, will be en- 
titled annually to the admission of “two teachers selected for their aptitude 
in natural history.” The school is in fact a national “ normal” institution, 
and should be sustained as suech.——Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atias,’ Part 18 (L. W. 
Schmidt), contaius the sixth plate, northeastern portion, of the United 
States; together with a map of Southwestern Germany, and a chart of the 
solar system.——Dr. H. von Holst has resigned his professorship at Strass- 
burg to take the chair of modern history at the University of Freiburg. He 
is still engaged on his important work on the United States, of the first part 
of which we hope to speak shortly.——Mr. Charles Francis Adams, jr.’s re- 
port on the Vienna Exposition, and incidentally on the Philadelphia Centen- 
nial, has been published in pamphlet form by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


—B. Westermann & Co. send us, along with Petermann’s map of the 
United States referred to in No. 452, Part I. of the sixth edition of Ritter’s 
Geographisch-statistisches Lexicon’ (A-Baconsthorpe). It is eight years 
since the last edition appeared, and in the meantime, what with the mighty 
political changes in the face of Europe and Asia, the commercial changes 
due to the piercing of the Mont Cenis Tunnel and of the Suez Canal, and to 
the enormous extension of railroads and telegraphs, and the explorations 
which have so fruitfully angmented the area of the known world, the need 
ofa new gazetteer for the uses of the merchant, the manufacturer, the post- 
office, and the scholar has become apparent. This standard work of Ritter’s, 
from which-everrthing but geography (in its narrow sense) and statistics is 
excluded, adopts the following principle of inclusion as regards names of 
towns: in Germany, German-Austria, and Switzerland, every place of 100 
inhabitants; in other European countries, 200-500; in non-European countries, 
500-1,000. This will give some idea of its extraordinary fulness, which also 
appears on comparing it with Lippincott’s Gazetteer, though the plan of the 
latter is, of course, different and for many purposes superior. Thus, from 
Angouléme to Anjou, inclusive, we have in Ritter 91 titles; ip Lippincott, 
39; or again, from Bab-el-Mandeb to Babylon, inclusive, in Ritter 97 titles; 
in Lippincott, 16. Nor will this disparity appear strange when one learns 
that Ritter undertakes to give all the post-offices and railroad and telegraph 
stations in the chief countries of the world. In such a mass of matter it 
would be strange if there were no errors, particularly in the case of a country 
so afflicted with a repetitive nomenclature as the United States. We notice 
under Augusta, for example, that the town of that name in New Jersey is 
confounded with another equally obscure in New York, and is accordingly 
located in the latter’s county, Oneida; and in the same article, Carroll 
County, Ohio, is spelt Carrols. But these are, for the American purchaser, 
trifles hardly worth the mention, and are not indicative of the high degree of 
intelligence with which the editing has been conducted. The publication, it 
is anticipated, will be finished in eighteen to twenty parts, and in the course 
of the present year, at a cost of sixty-five cents a part. 

—A resolution was passed, on the 4th of March, by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, providing for the printing and binding, in quarto, of 2,500 copies 
of a report by Prof. Leo Lesquereanx, on the ‘ Cretaceous Flora of the West,’ 
of which 1,000 copies were to be for the use of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, 1.000 for distribution by the Smithsonian Institution, and 500 copies for 
the officers of the U. S. Geological Survey of the Territories. This is one of 
the final series of reports made by Prof. Hayden of his geological and other 
explorations in the West during the past eight years; and, like the others, 
promises to be a very important contribution to American science. Of the 
same series a volume on the extinct vertebrata of the West, by Prof. Leidy, 
was published some months ago, forming a well-printed quarto of about 360 
pages, with 37 plates representing many species of mammals, reptiles, and 
fishes. Another volume is that upon the Acridide, or destructive locusts of 
America, by Prof. Cyrus Thomas. A volume by Prof. Cope. covering some- 
what the same ground as that of Prof. Leidy, is in an advanced state of pre- 
paration. 

—Referring to the paragraph relative to the Coast Survey in our last 
week’s issue, Mr. Hilgard takes leave to protest against his being credited 
with having been “ the real managing head of the establishment” during the 
incumbency of the late superintendent, Professor Peirce, the erroneous im- 
pressiou being due to the fact of his being in charge of the office in Washing- 
ton; and he begs to assure ‘ the friends of the Survey” that the estimation 
in which the work has been held is in no wise likely to suffer under its pre- 
sent administration. 


—The American Society of Painters in Water-Colors, whose exhibition 








we have been unable to notice at the length it deserved, finished on Satur- 

day week its seventh year’s display. The effect was every way equal to that 

made last year with the help of Mr. Blackburn’s English importations, and 

its business success gratifying; at the close, one picture in five had been 

bought (making the sales amount to $9,400 for ninety pieces, with pending 

offers to over $10,000, and liberal receipts at the door), while the attention 

drawn to it was unprecedented. The rooms were usually thronged. In 

one way and another the English school, though not exhibiting of its own 

volition, was pretty well represented—Dibdin’s “ Amiens Cathedral” and 

Rowbotham’s “ Bay of Naples” serving as standards of the craft, though 

without novelty or invention, and Pinwell’s figure-subject having somewhat 
of that subtle, quasi-literary analysis of character in which his race, when 

they please, distance everybody else. Mr. E. Killingworth Johnson, who 
in that line excited such interest last year for his “‘ Rival Florists,” suffered 

a descent into bathos this season with a crude, flavorless, fleshless composi- 

tion of fishermen. The dreary purism of the first Pre-Raphaelites was pro- 

mulgated in a painful piece of industry, like a niello—“ Childe Roland,” by G. 

Burne Jones. The insuiar influence was pretty strongly marked in Mr. Hen- 

nessy’s study of a Norman girl, a figure imbedded in a tortured decoration of 
splay-limbed trees; the same control, in its softer and vaguer mood, was 

evident in Mr. Magrath’s “ Pastoral,” selected for purchase by Mr. Bryant, 

a picture seemingly painted with swansdown, and liable to be taken for a 
work of Boughton’s, or of almost any of that circle of mild-nerved painters 
he admires and lives with. The respectable, rather abject condition of the 

art in this city was evident in a large showing of calm, unvitalized works. 

That New York is soon to have a “ school,” or even an eye able to look at na- 
ture in a somewhat original or individual way, was not promised with any 
plainness. The good, placid, tradesmanlike art of Dibdin and Rowbotham 
and Richardson was but repeated in works like the “ Break, break, break,” 
the landscape with a lost calf, the episode of Cape Cod in a fog, and the un- 
counted river-banks and brook-sides and sea-shores. What was due to 
British tradition in studies like these was set off on the other hand by Mr. 
Tiffany’s evident obligations to a well-known class of French Oriental- 
ists. Mr. Tiffany is not to be blamed for trying to catch the difficult secret 
of light and colored air from the best models he can find, but he is hardly 
justifiable in continuing to paint the figure with about the same amount of 
technical knowledge which, in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ Betsy Horrocks brings to piano- 
playing, or emulating Regnaultin pictures of Eastern agas when his subjects 
could not move a limb without breakage. His fellow-traveller, Mr. R. Swain 
Gifford, with more of the manner of a safe, authentic, plain man, paints such 
an Hast as his eyes have found. An exception to these strictures, on the 
side of originality, was contributed by Mr. Homer, whose study of natural 
effects and values was always good up to the point at which the work was 
arrested, Some remarkably original and studious boating scenes were shown 
by Thomas Eakins, a new exhibitor, of whom we learn that he is a realist, 
an anatomist and mathematician; that his perspectives, even of waves and 
ripples, are protracted according to strict science; and that his teacher, M. 
Géréme, praises his execution of water as being done in “a charming, very 
strong style which I cannot eulogize too highly.” A taking feature of the 
display was the contribution of works by the literary men—the “ Church of 
Lierre,” by Victor Hugo, at once cloudy and minute, and very inky ; and— 
equally typical in our opinion—the Schaffhausen color-motives and architec- 
tural tracery of Ruskin, done by a hand plainly desirous of learning and being 
true, yet quite helpless from emotion and mental confusion. There were 
two fine drawings by Detaille, one by Boldini, and four by Fortuny. We 
were glad that Messrs. Harpers sent some of the wood-blocks from their es- 
tablishment, though withholding, we do not know why, the engravers’ 
names; and that the Daily Graphic, in some spirited drawings, copied a 
group of the best pictures on view. 


—Mr. Seymour Haden, a busy and successful surgeon in the West End of 
London (who married, by the bye, Mr. J. A. Whistler’s sister, and who 
reached, according to the London Times, the highest rank among English 
etchers, and reached it apparently almost at a bound, as an amateur), is pre- 
paring a very large etching founded on Turner's “Calais Pier.” It differs 
from a copy “ in that it is quite a different rendering of the subject.” ‘“ Rus- 
kin,” writes a correspondent, “went nearly wild with delight on seeing 4 
‘first state’ which was exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club a few 
weeks ago, and wrote Mr. Haden six pages of unmixed praise in the smallest 
handwriting.” 

—Baroque and rococo architecture and decoration have a better word said 
for them than the custom is by R. Dohme in Im Neuen Reich, who gives at 
the same time a considerable historical account and description of some of 
the chief buildings in Berlin and Potsdam. Dohme says that Justi, in Vol, 


I. of his ‘ Winckelmann,’ has characterized briefly but very happily the Ger- 
man baroque style as it was developed in Dresden under August II. and 
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III. ; while the distinction between the three corrupt styles prevalent since 
the Renaissance, ‘‘ Barock, Rococo, and Zopf,” has been made very clear and 
sharp by Albert von Zahn in Liitzow’s Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst (1873, 
Nos. 1 and 2). Dohme in his first part describes with some detail the 
baroque royal palace in Berlin; in his second he gives a clear view of the 
essentials of rococo decoration as developed in France; and in his third, 
notices important buildings of Berlin and Potsdam, not including churches. 
In the list of artists who have been employed in the Mark there are few 
natives, and original talent is not conspicuous. Under the Great Elector, 
Netherland models were in favor and Netherland artists; so under Frederic 
William I. Under Frederic the Great the rococo prevails; but, though of 
French provenance, its period is not the same asin France. French rococo 
rules from 1720-1750, while the German style dates from 1740-1786. The 
rococo, which is rather a mode in decoration than in architecture, besides 
being modified in Germany in a dry and stiff sense, cannot be said to have in 
the Mark a development. Frederic’s tastes were eclectic. He adopted 
plans from whatever quarter, provided they pleased him, and French palaces 
and Italian—noticeably Palladio’s works, Hampton Court and Whitehall— 
have their imitations in Berlin. The Berlin Library took its model from the 
Vienna riding-school. Campen’s Stadthaus in Amsterdam, also, has had an 
influence in Germany that has not hitherto been appreciated. Frederic, 
however, did not accept his models as he found them, but made omissions 
and alterations that sometimes left little of the beauty of his originals. 
Thas, nothing like progress in a distinct school of architecture was possible 
underhim. The Seven Years’ War, also, by exhausting the country, checked 
artistic development. The architecture and decorations after 1763 exhibit no 
genuine rococo, but are overgrown with foreign elements. As to the “ Zopf” 
style, it has no hold in the Mark, owing to the prevalence of the rococo 
and Frederic’s eclecticism. Next to Schliiter, Knobelsdorf is the most im- 
portant Berlin architect of the last century. Dohme refers to Woltmann’s 
‘ Baugeschichte Berlins,’ 1872, as the point of departure of his essay. 

—A correspondent writing to us from Boston remarks on an anachron- 
ism which he finds in Macaulay. In the second volume of the ‘ History of 
England ’ and in the seventh chapter, at pave 172, Macaulay speaks of Mary, 
wife of William III., as “(a princess who had been educated only to work 
embroidery, to play on the spinet, and to read the Bible and ‘The Whole 
Duty of Man.’” Now, says our correspondent, this was in the year 1637 ; 
but Henry Venn, the author of ‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ is saidin Allibone’s 
Dictionary to have been born at Barnes. Surrey, as late as 1725, or thirty- 
eight years after Macaulay makes the young princess to have been studying 
his works. The author of the famous ‘Complete Duty of Man,’ H. Venn, 
was born at the time mentioned by our correspondent, and his work, first 
published in 1763, could not have been read by the princess. But a still more 
famous work called ‘ The Whole Duty of Man,’ whose authorship has been 
one of the most vexed questions of English literary history, made its first 
appearance in 1659, and may have formed a part of Mary’s reading, and pro- 
bably did. But to make the sort of error of which our correspondent 
speaks—to say that a given princess was brought up to read simple and 
serious religious treatises by saying that she read a specified book of 
well-known name—was an easily besetting sin of Macaulay’s, however 
successfully he may have resisted temptation in most ivstances. If our cor- 
respondent will give himself the pleasure of reading the collected letters and 
poems of the late Arthur Hugh Clough, published by Macmillan & Co., he 
will find in a letter of the date of July 11, 1856, the following remarks on 
Macaulay’s third volume, then just published : 

“There is a severe review of Macaulay in to-day’s Times. I myself like 
this better than the first pair of volumes, chiefly, perhaps, because it has a 
more European subject to deal with. I have ovly detected one error myself ; 
but it is a very Macaulayesque one. He speaks of ‘ the oaks of Magdalen: ’ 
they are elms. There was no occasion to say anything but * trees,’ but the 
temptation to say something particular was too strong. It makes one dis- 
trust all his descriptions, and that of Glencoe certainly is thoroughly exag- 
gerated without being at all characteristic.” 

Clough had visited Glencoe, we may add, and knew the ground well. 


—‘ An Englishman in Rhode Island” is concerned at the ignorance of the 
country people there respecting the ‘Christmas-pudding”; and on taking 
the trouble to enquire into its history at the “‘ Brown Library,” he is sadly 
grieved to find that the history of this national dish remaiys to be written. 
Plum-pudding is the national dish of Englishmen; it is their pride ; it repre- 
sents them in the imagination of Continental folk, who believe still that John 
Bull eats little else but ‘ros bif and plum-pouding.” It certainly is curious 
that its history isso vague. The subject, like the round towers of Ireland 
and the aborigines of America, is involved, writes our correspondent, in the 
greatest obscurity. Mr. Hudson Turner, who knew more about the daily 
habits of our medieval forefathers than any antiquarian of his day, spent a 
considerable time over the enquiry in the British Museum, and with small 





result. Plum-pudding, like the Chinese Empire, is deficient in historical evi 
dence. Its dominion over the tastes and imaginations of Englishmen is es 
tablished ; but whence came it? People vaguely imagine that our English 
forefathers, and the fathers of those forefathers, knew the delight of Christ 
mas-pudding ; that it graced the board beside the baron of beef; that it was 
contemporary with mince pie; that its origin must be sought in the obscurity 
of the Middle Ages. The origin is indeed obscure, but apparently recent. So 
late as 1747 Christmas-pudding appears a thing unknown to English cookery- 
books. There is a glimmer of tradition about it in the reign of Charles Il. It 
may be supposed that the plum-porridge which we can trace down to the 
year 1747 was a sort of plum-pndding; but ancient cookery-books are very 
precise in their descriptions of plum-porridge, and these leave no doubt re 
specting the essential difference between it and pudding. We will give the 
receipt as it stands in Carter’s ‘Compleat Cook,’ 1730: 

“ First make a good stock of broth of beef and mutton, no veal; make it 
strong, season it with some whole pepper, cloves, and mace, cinnamon, and 
ginger, a bunch of sweet herbs, and boil it down well, and strain for use 


Then boil off some good prunes, pulp and strain them out into your broth ; 
then grate some kitchen bread into it, and stove that and your prunes to 
gether. Then put in a bottle of claret. Then put in raisins picked and eur 
rants washed, a good many, and stove them up while plumpt. Then season 
it well with sugar. Some put in musk and sack and amber prepared. Lay on 
some boiled prunes, and place round some slices of lemon, having first 
squeezed a lemon over it.” 

Until the accession of George IV., this savory porridge used to be given 
away to the lords-in-waiting, maids of honor, and other domestics of the 
royal palaces. Sixty quarts were made at St. James’s Palace for the general 
supply. 


—The problem for the historian is: How did the porridge become pud 
ding? Itis an intricate problem. <A friend of the writer suggests that the 
porridge was simply a pudding not boiled ina cloth. He was once at Dresden, 
and there some German officers desired to have an ‘“* English plum-pudding.” 
The receipt was obtained. On being served up, however, to his surprise he 
found it served up ina tureen. The directions said nothing about a cloth, 
and a porridge was the result. This is a repetition of the scene which is said 
to have occurred at the Hague when Lord Stair was ambassador in the reign 
of Charles II. Acegprding to this tradition, each ambassador ordered his 
national dish—Lord Stair a plum-pudding. The pudding was named as 
““England’s Representative of Cookery”; but to the dismay of the ambassador, 
unmindful of superintending all the details, the pudding was not boiled in a 
cloth, but served up in a dish! The tradition, however, seems to be coptra 
dicted by the fact of there being no evidence of plum-pudding in Lord 
Stair’s time. The plum-porridge was a decided soup. Moreover, in a cook 
ery-book of 1734, at a time when plum-porridge was still the Christmas dish, 
we find that our Evglish foremothers had obtained some glimmering of the 
plum-pudding ; faint, it is true, but important to the historian. That ecook- 
ery-book gives the following: 

** RECEIPT FOR A Most EXCELLENT PLUM-PuppING.—Take one pound of 

suet, spread very small and sifted ; one pound of raisins stoned; four spoon 
fuls of flour; five eggs, but only three whites. Beat the eggs with a little 
salt. Tie it up close, and boil it at the least four hours.” 
This is what we, in our advanced state of culinary civilization, regard as a 
suet-dumpling ; how far removed it is from that intricate and complex con- 
ception, a Christmas pudding, with its boundless variety of delicacies and 
Oriental magnificence of spices, need scarcely be pointed out. In 1747, we 
find the porridge still reigning; pudding is only conspiring, slowly gaining 
strength for the revolution it is about to effect. To its eggs and raisins it 
has ventured on the addition of currants—an innovation to be marked. By 
successive innovations were added candied lemon-peel, citron, spices, brandy. 
Somewhere between 1747 and 1790 it is probable that the revolution which 
created the dynasty of pudding was effected ; since in the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine for August, 1790, we read that at Ripon, in Yorkshire, it was the 
custom on Christmas-eve for the grocers to send their customers a pound or 
half-pound of currants and raisins to make a Christmas-pudding. But, we 
repeat, the origin of plum-pudding is a myth of no little importance to English 
national history. 


—The year 1873 gives a fair account of itself in historical literature, 
although it may be that it produced few new works of the highest literary 
merit. Of revisions, we have the commencement of a new edition of Pres- 
cott’s works, and one of Burton’s ‘ History of Scotland’ begun and nearly 
completed. The new and cheaper edition of Freeman's ‘ Norman Conquest,’ 


| prepared especially for the American market, is also of importance. The 
| collected works of the Nestor of bistorians, Ranke, have reached the thirty- 


fifth volume, with which begins ‘The Popes of the Last Four Centuries ’—a 
new title for what must be in great part a new work, as the original com- 
prised only the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The new matter will 








be looked for with peculiar interest under the present circumstances. A new 
edition (the third) of Wattenbach’s ‘ Deutsche Geschichtsquellen ’ (extending 
to the middle of the thirteeuth century) is thoroughly revised; and greatly 
improved. A somewhat similar work, not a revision, however, is Grotefend’s 
‘Handbuch der historischen Chronologie,’ covering medieval and modern 
times, unfortunately confined to German ‘history. Tlere is the place, per- 
haps, to mention a new historical review—Mittheilungen der historischen 
Literatur—the organ of the Historical Association in Berlin. It is a thin 
quarterly, edited by Prof. Foss, and contains excellent reviews of new histo- 
rical works ; it appears to make a specialty of giving the reader a condensed 
suinmary of their substance. Of the meeting of the Historical Commission 
of Munich and its publications we have already spoken; to its ‘Chronicle 
of Nuremberg * may be added that of Basel, edited by Professors Vischer 
and Stern. In ancient history, probably the most actively explored field is 
that of the Eastern empires, where especially Mr. George Smith’s researches 
bave brought to light much new information. No extensive treatises of im- 
portance haye, however, appeared in this department except the excellent 
discussion of M. Chabas—‘ Etades sur l’Antiquité Historique.’ In the philo- 
sophic use made of the results of these new discoveries, a high rank belongs 
to the treatise of Prof. Tiele of Leyden, on the ‘Comparative History of 
Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religion,’ a book that well deserves translation. 
Prof. Rawlinson’s ‘ History of Parthia’ likewise belongs here. In the his- 
tory of Greece there has been nothing of importance; but a new volume of 
‘Curtius’ and a new history by Mr. Cox are announced. Of Rome, we have 
more. Nitasch’s ‘Rémisehe Annalistik’ can hardly be called a work of 
literature ; but its analysis of the sources of Roman history is of high im 

portance as regards materials, aud promises to modify some of the generally 
received doctrines. The continuation by Clason of Schwegler’s great ‘ His- 
tory of Rome’ is an enterprise of considerable importance ; the new author 
has done his work in the general style of his predecessor, although 
his view is more favorable to the patricians: the new volume (iy.) reaches 
the period of the Samnite wars. Of the period of the Empire there is a his- 
tory of the reign of Nero by Schiller, a pupil of Mommsen. It is pro- 
nounced a very complete sketch of the Empire and its institutions at this 
important epoch. Another aspect of the same period, from a quite dif- 
ferent point of view, can be obtained from the new volume of Hausrath’s 
*Neutestamentiiche Geschichte.’ We must not overlook two new yolumes 
of ‘ Inscriptions’; vol. vii. of the ‘ Corpus Inseriptionum Latinarum,’ embrac- 
ing those of Britain, and the first volume of a new ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Atticarum,’ edited by Kirchhof, reaching down to the archonship of Euctides, 
B.C. 403. 

—Of medieval history, we have a large number of works, chief among 
them the first instalment of a new volume of Giesebrecht’s ‘ Deutsche Kaiser- 
zeit.’ The same author has published a short essay upon ‘Arnold of Brescia.’ 
The distinguished historian, A. F. Gfrirer, too, who died in 1361, left mate- 
rial behind him for a *‘ Byzantine History,’ which is published under the edi- 
torship of Prof. Weiss of Gratz. The first volume is devoted to the early 
history of Venice (to 1084) in its connection with the Empire; the next 
volume is to treat of the Slavie and Finnie races south of the Danube. 
Zeller’s ‘ History of Germany,’ from a French point of view, has reached 
the tenth century. From a _ still more eminent French writer, 
Villemain, we have a posthumous history of Gregory VII., and from 
Dumesnil one of Julius II. Of special histories of German soye- 
reigns there are Conrad I., by Stein; Philip of Swabia, by Winckelmann 
(Otto IV. is to follow); and Frederic III., by Bayer; while Duke Rudolf 
LV. of Austria (1358-65)—one of the founders of that house—has found an 
interested historian in Kiirschner. Passing to materials, we have two new 
volumes of Pertz’s * Monumenta’; the commencement, by instalments, of 
Potthart’s * Regesta Pontificam Romanorum’ (which has reached No.6); and 
a posthumous volume of Jaffé’s ‘ Bibliotheca Rerum Germanicoruam—Monu- 
menta Alcuiana,’ edited, the life by Wattenbach, the letters by Diimm- 
ler. A new volume (ii. 1) of Haddan and Stubbs’s ‘ Councils and Ecelesi- 
astical Documents’ contains those of Cumbria, Scotland, ete. We must not 
pass over Wailly’s splendid edition of ‘ Joinville,’ and of Villehardouin’s ‘ Con- 
quest of Constantinople.’ English students and students of the history of 
thought, of whatever nationality, will be grateful to Prof. Lechier of Leipzig for 
an exhaustive work on John Wiclif. Gregorovius’s ‘ History of the City of Rome’ 
belongs to medieval history, although its closing eighth volume, published 
this year, touches the modern period, ending with Clement VII. In modern 
history we come first to the second volume of Ritter’s ‘ History of the German 
Union,’ embracing the troublous times just before the Thirty Years’ War ; 
it covers the period from 1603 to 1608. This is pronounced a work of great 
merit. A posthumous history of the eighteenth century, by Gfrérer, written 
from a strongly Catholic and Austrian point of view, has reached the first 
part of vol. iv.. which is devoted to the English conquests in the Indies. 
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Beer, ‘ Die erste Theilung Polens,’ emphasizes the share of Austria in this bad 
business. The closing volume, the fourth, of Reuchlin’s ‘ History of Italy,’ in 
the ‘ Staatengeschichte der neuesten Zeit,’ embraces the years from 1860 to 
1270. The author died last May. Lastly, we will mevtion Hirth and Gosen’s 
‘Tagebuch des Deutsch-Frauzisischen Kriegs,’ pronounced a gigantie labor of 
German industry—a work somewhat of the same class as ‘The Rebellion Re- 
cord,’ but infinitely better done. 


——_— _——— - ———=» 


ANTIIONY TROLLOPE.* 

\ R. TROLLOPE is the most successful ‘of literary artisans. He pur- 
4 sues literature as a profession, and can turn out a particular kind 
of work at any moment, and in any quantity he chooses. As a mere 
feat of intellectual energy, there is something marvellous in the rapid pro- 
duction of his novels. Before reviewers have criticised one, they find that 
another is all but finished, a second commenced, and a third advertised to 
appear shortly. But yesterday ‘Phineas Redux’ was his latest book, and 
now Mr. Trollope is at work again pouring forth at least one new serial. 
Moreover, the -products of his brain are-always workmanlike articles. He 
writes for the market, and his powers of supply are limited simply by the 
public demand. But he never produces work made simply to sell. He 
fixes to himself a standard of literary excellence which he never falls greatly 
below ; his standard is exactly that of the so-called intelligent reader. He 
meets the wishes of that large class of persons whose taste is too good to be 
satisfied with Miss Braddon, and not good enough to enjoy George Eliot. 
He is, therefore, deservedly the most read, though far from the greatest, of 
living Evglish novelists. His deficiencies and his merits are worth examina- 
tion, both because he is a very remarkable writer, and because of the light 
they throw on the feelings of the generation who find in him their ideal of 
an agreeable story-teller. The author of ‘Barchester Towers’ has marked 
talents, and in some of his earlier works shows that he has in him the mak- 
ing of a great writer. But the most friendly critics can hardly deny that 
Mr. Trollope’s later stories are-at least as remarkable for their quantity as 
their quality, and that Mr. Trollope himself will never take rank in the first 
class of English novelists. In several of the characteristics which have dis- 
tinguished the most eminent writers of fiction he is markedly deficient. 
He is absolutely devoid, for example, of the power to create a plot. Of this 
he is so fully aware, that in ‘Phineas Redux’ he gives up at once the at- 
tempt to throw any doubt over his hero’s innocence of the murder laid to 
his charge. He does not even possess skill enough to devise a combina- 
tion of circumstances under which Phineas may plausibly be suspected of 
crime. The truth with which the details of the trial are painted conceals 
fora moment, but for a moment only, the fact that such a trial could never 
have taken place, since there never existed ground for plausible suspicion, 
to say nothing of ground for arraignment or conviction. Mr. Trollope, again, 
has none of the lavish fertility and originality of invention which make 
Dickens, with all his faults and shortcomings, one of the first among writers 
of fiction. The author of ‘Pickwick’ never worked out a single coherent or 
absolutely natural character, but the number of original characters he has 
suggested is almost unlimited; and writers of a different stamp (notably 
Thackeray) have more than once made a reputation by working out, with a 
care and subtlety of which Dickens was incapable, conceptions of which his 
exuberant fancy has afforded the suggestion. No doubt, all the pictures of 
Dickens are caricatures, but his caricatures often throw more light on human 
nature than Trollope’s most lifelike portraits. To say that Mr. Trollope has 
not the humor of Dickens is to say nothing ; for such an assertion only means 
that he cannot rival a humorist who, all deductions being made, is still the 
greatest of the century. But a critic may go much further than this, and 
may point out with truth that Mr. Trollope hardly ever excites in the minds 
of his readers any vivid feeling of amusement. Whenever he attempts broad 
fun he resembles his mother, and displays a good deal of her vulgarity, 
without anything like her power. 

Inability to construct a plot and incapacity to excite laughter are defects, 
but not fatal defects. A different fault, which will tell fatally against Mr. 
Trollope’s lasting reputation, is that he has not produced any of those great 
and original characters which are to be found in the works of Thackeray, 
Miss Bronté, or George Eliot. He has drawn sketches, such as the portrait 
of Mrs. Proudfe, which may stand as representatives of a class ; but through- 
out the whole of his works there is not to be found a single character, such 
as Colonel Newcome, or Becky Sharp, or Jane Eyre, or Dorothea, which 
is a permanent addition to the world of English fiction. Take, for example, 
‘Phineas Redux.’ Phineas himself and Madame Max have each a certain indi- 
viduality, but neither of them makes up a consistent whole. Phineas 


es Phineas Redox. ; By Anthony “Trollope.” London: Chapman & Hall; New 
York: Harper & Bros. 
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appears, when first we know him, as an amiable but decidedly hungry poli- 
tical adventurer. An adventurer he coutinues to the end of the tale; for 
he goes into public life prepared to play double or quits, and to make his 
fortune out of the public. But this man, who could never have got into the 
position he occupied without reckless boldness and cool nerve, appears at 
the end of his career as much affected by the groundless and disproved sus- 
picion of crime as would be a timid young lady. Add to this that, after tak- 
ing an eager part in the game of politics, he thtows up his cards for motives 
which would have appeared out of place even in a political purist. Madame 
Max is open to similar criticism. When first introduced on the scene she is 
an adventuress endowed with some good qualities. As painted in ‘ Phineas 
Redux,’ she is a high-minded lady who sacrifices everything to the dictates 
of moral delicacy. This inconsistency in the development of character is a 
fault never to be found in the works of masters. The Beatrice who appears 
as a selfish young girl in ‘Esmond’ reappears as a selfish, debonaire old 
woman of seventy in ‘The Virginians,’ but the selfish old lady is simply the 
gay, heartless girl hardened by the experience of a long and disreputable 
life. This failure to develop the growth of character is connected with a far 
more serious defect. Mr. Trollope lacks entirely the intellectual truthful- 
ness which compels Thackeray or Balzac to paint the most repulsive 
persons or the most painful scenes in all their hideous reality. Mr. Trollope 
might possibly have conceived to himself the picture of Sir Pitt Crawley, 
but he would certainly not have done more than vaguely suggest the nature 


of the baronet’s life, and would never have drawn the revolting details of 


his old age. ‘The truth is that Mr. Trollope is esseutially a superficial 
writer and delights to deal with the outside of things. He has never sue- 
cessfully described the working of strong fecling. Whenever he has attempt- 


, . ; : ; 
ed to depict violent passion, he has always in fact described, not strong 


feeling, but the most obvious outward signs of feeling. Lady Laura’s hope- 
less passion ‘for Phineas ought to form the tragie part of ‘ Phineas Redux.’ 
The picture of ber affection is uot without a certain coarse power; but you 
hear far too much of the lady’s throwing herself about “ sprawling” (to use 
her brother’s expression) on the floor, and far too little of the struggle be- 
tween pride and affection which ought to have made the real tragedy of the 
situation. It is, in fact, this essential superficiality which places Mr. Trol- 
lope so far below writers who, like Miss Bronté, have not half his technical 
literary skill nor a quarter of his general knowledge of the world. But this 
delight in the outside of things, if it is Mr. Trollope’s weakest point, is also 
in some sense the basis of his immense popular success. 

This success will be found at bottom to depend upon two characteristics. 
The first and the best is his unrivalled power of depicting manner and all 
that is connected with manner. Itis this power which makes him so strong 
in the description of the characteristic traits by which one class of men is 
distinguished from another. His lawyers, his clergymen, his bagmen, or his 
members of Parliament are not in themselves noteworthy personages, but 
they all possess exactly the salient traits of the class to which they belong. 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, for example, is not half so humorous {a 'person as Sergeant 
Buzfuz; but every one must feel that Sergeant Buzfuz_is an admirable piece 
of satire, while Mr. Chaffanbrass is simply a faithful portrait of a great nisi- 
prius advocate. Take again Bishop Proudie. There is nothing whatever 
remarkable about him. The chief feature of his character is (if we may be 
allowed a bull) that it is featureless, but he combines in himself all the 
petty traits of the feebler class of clergymen. ‘The gift which makes Mr. 
Trollope the painter of classes makes him also the inimitable critic of man- 
ner. It is curious to observe how much of his works is taken up with dis- 
quisitions on the effect of manner. Why one man gets a predominance over 
his neighbors by the mere force of self-assertion ; why a youth cannot com- 
pete with an older person who in all substantial qualities is by far his infe- 
rior; why a duke who never through life did anything is respected by all 
men, whilst his successor, who is always laboring for the publie good. is 
thought little of and unfavorably criticised, are the enquiries which Mr. 
Trollope delights to propound, aud answers by tracing out the effect of men’s 
manner or carriage. The maxim (taken in its most restricted sense) that 
“manners make the man ” is pot the doctrine on which a very profound ob- 
server would build up his account ef human nature; but it is the dogma 
which exactly suits a critic like Mr. Trollope, who notes with extraordinary 


acuteness all the outside aspects of men, and believes in the immense effect of 


small causes. Forin everything Mr. Trollope is acute rather than subtle or pro- 
found ; and this absence of subtiety or profundity is the second characteristic 
which flows, like the first, from his habit of looking at the outside of things, 
avd which secures his popularity. In nothing is this commonness of view 
more apparent than in the political reflections with which ‘ Phineas Redux’ 
is filled. All Mr. Trollope’s remarks on polities are sensible. They are ad- 
mirably expressed, and are of that kind which commends itself to the *‘ con- 


stant reader” of the daily press. But they are marked by a total absence of 
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originality. We, in fact, doubt whether Mr. Trollope has ever made a single 
remark which throws a ray of new light on the nature of English polities 
or on the motives which actuate English politicians. 
to be that the contests of party are regulated simply by the wish to get 
what he describes as a “slice of the cake.” That politicians, like other 
men, look sharp after their own interests, is a truism too obvious to need 
or support a repetition. But to conceive that a desire for the emoluments of 
office is the main motive by which even the most worthless partisans are 
actuated, is to show not only great ignorance of English politics, but also still 
greater ignorance of the complexity of human nature. The desire for sue 

cess, a vague idea of benefiting the public, an almost instinctive wish to 
defeat opponents, loyalty to party, a zeal for watchwords, which very likely 

the persons who employ them scarcely understand—these and a hundred 
other motives, many of them too subtle to be readily sammed up, are the 
mainspring of a politician’s activity. The hunger fora ‘slice of the cake” 
is, it may be suspected, but rarely the deciding motive in the conduct of a 
publie man. 


His one idea seems 


But the easy solution of the problems of political life, that 
every man is actuated by motives of the’ basest self-interest, is certain to be 
acceptable to the mass of readers, not because it is true, but because it is 
intelligible, and this characteristic of easy intelligibility pervades all Mr. 
Trollope’s views of life. That it is a good thing to be well off, that it is well 
to act honorably, that itis about the best of all things to be a well-to-do 
English gentleman, and taat it is quite the best of all things to be at once a wel!- 
to-do English gentleman and a master of fox-hounds, are the sort of maxims 
which Mr. Trollope directly or indirectly presents for the acceptance of bis 
admirers. The creed he holds is in fact that the life of an English gentleman 
is the most satisfactory kind of life which any man can spend. It is the 
creed of thousands, and the teaching of the teacher who propounds it is cer- 
tain to be acceptable. The source, in fact, of Mr. Trollope’s success is to be 
found in the satisfaction which he gives to the almost universal liking for 
accurate sketches of everyday life, and to the equally universal admiration 
for the easy optimism which sees in English society, as it now exists, the 
best of all possible arrangements in the best of all possible werlds. The 
generation of whom Mr. Trollope is a prophet are no doubt a generation 
who hate exaggeration and stilted sentiment’; but an age which worships 
commonplace will be found, while free from some of the viecs, also to 
lack some of the virtues of an age like that which pardoned a good deal of 
false sentiment in an author who could produce a character a7 levely and 
natural as Clarissa. 


FORSTER’S ‘LIFE OF DICKENS.’ * 

THE part of this last volume of Mr. Forster's ‘Dickens’ which will cay 

forth most interest among American readers is the account of Dickens's 
second tour in this country. This, if a natural, must be confessed a not 
very exalted order of interest; but as we read on there is awakened 
another kind of interest, deep enough and full of regret; for the American trip 
seems to have done a good deal towards bringing the novelist’s life to its pre- 
mature close. As here recorded, it was one long fit of ill-health, unnatural 
excitement, and exhausting labor, and it will amaze the auditors of the read- 
ings to find what was the physical condition of the reader during nearly all of 
One other part of the volume there is which here as elsewhere 
will be approached with curiosity, and that is the chapter dealing with the 
relations which finally came to exist between Mrs. Dickens and her husband. 
On such matters the publie has alwars reserved to itself a right to pass judg- 
ment, and practically Mr. Forster admits the right so far as to gratify some 
of the curiosity and some, let us say, of society’s fit and natural desire to 
find and enter a verdict for the most abused party involved. That he weuld 
do this with graciousness was hardly to be expected of Mr. Forster. 
thing, he is very loyal to his friend. 
through the book that the writer has acted on a rule laid down by Dickens 


For one 
No one can help being reminded all 


| in one of these letters, to the effect that ‘Friendship is better than 


criticism.” Then for another thing, Mr. Forster has a good high notion of 
the rights of authors as against refractory readers—a notion with which we 
for our part have no intention of quarrelling, though we confess to having 
once ina while as we read along had a feeling as of one very sumiarily set 


| down. Thus, when Mr. Forster is dealing with the delicate matter of which 


we have made mention, his remarks in substance are as follows: “ The 
public have nothing to do with it, except to be told as I proceed with 
my biography to what extent if any this passage in my friend’s life may 
have colored his subsequent experience ; and further, to be shown how it 
illustrated certain grave defects in his character.” This ccncedes all that 
was demanded ; but at the same time the public is reminded of its natural 
duties and of Mr. Forster’s opinion of them, and the tone seems to us a 


** The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. Vol. IIL.’ Philadelphia; J, B, 
Lippincott & Co. 1874. 
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trifle peremptory. However, in spite of this protest the gist of the matter 
appears to be given and to be given with accuracy, though the protesting 
spirit has been so far operative in the narration as to leave it all too vague. 
We should have said that a few pages of very full and free confession would 
have been better in all ways and for all parties—husband, wife, biographer, 
and reader. 

The fact would seem to be that the energetic, determined, ego- 
tistical, enormously-sensitive Dickens, whose will had never been brought 
under control; whose profound instinct it was to endeavor to get what he 
wished ; who, as his biographer says, was without a “ city of the mind” in 
which to take refuge from disappointments inevitable to the estate of man, 
found a certain burden at first rather heavy; by-and-by- extremely heavy 
and uncomfortable ; and soon utterly insufferable and insupportable, and off at 
all costs it had to go, despite all remonstrances. It seems plain that in his 
intense egotism, combined with bis vividness of feeling, Dickens, trying his 
own cause, could sometimes be very hard, and sometimes was what we should 
call cruelly regardless of mercy, kindness, or even of justice to those whose 
claims on him should not have been forgotten. In this spirit it was that he 
‘never, never, never could forget” his half-distracted mother’s wishing bim 
to go back to the blacking-warehouse. So poor shiftless Hunt woke up to 
find himself famous and caricatured. An intense egotist Dickens certainly 
was; though when that is said of a man it should at once be said that, accord- 
ing as this force is accompanied by these or those qualities, is it to be repre- 
hended. Usually its condemnation is sweeping and unsparing. In Dickens 
beyond doubt it was commonly a beneficent force. But there were times when 
it was not, and when it had its way to the injury of himself and others. His 
own suffering in this instance, as set forth in his correspondence with Mr. 
Forster, was evidently great, and from Mr. Forster he had advice coura- 
geously and wisely given. But to take good advice one must be at least sonie- 
where near the possibility of giving good advice to one’s self, and this point 
Dickens had long passed. He writes to Mr. Forster of a sense that he has 
of ‘the unhappy loss or want of something”; he recalls old times with 
hopelessness; he fears a failure of the springs of his power; he pleads in his 
own behalf (what must be always recollected) ‘the wayward and unsettled 
feeling” which is part avd parcel, he supposes, of “the tenure on which 
one holds an imaginative life” ; his “domestic trouble ”—“ incompatibility,” 
in brief—aggravates this despondency ; he does not deny that worse troubles 
than his must often assail married life, and that his own are a natural 
and unecessary drawback of a career which has given him delight—in 
which he has had ‘‘so wonderful au exercise of life in its highest sensa- 
tious”; this he says be has often, years ago, admitted in his meditations on 
the subject, ‘ but the years have not made it easier to bear”; at one time 
he feels as though if he could not waik fast ‘“‘he should explode ”; a decision 
that shall give him relief has by-and-by become almost a physical necessity 
(for Dickens is always a man of action), and in no long time the separation 
has taken place. 

Of the true and wise saying of Mr. Forster’s, that Dickens had “no city of 
the mind,” we may pause to make a remark of our own which, as we have 
at present no intention of attempting any elaborate estimate of the novelist’s 
genius, we may as well make here. We are inclined to wonder, then, that Mr. 
Forster’s remark revealed to Mr. Forster no more thanit seems to have revealed 
in regard to his friend’s literary character. To us it seems as if sucha state 
ment might have suggested to him some idea of what it is that dissatistied 
critics are more or less vaguely feeling and thivking when they accuse 
Dickeus’s philosophy and all his theory of life of shallowness and lack of 
elevation ; when they charge against him narrowness of imaginative scope; 
inability to pierce to the real vitality of any human being; coutentment with 
the broad superficial aspects of things; equal precipitancy, self-confidence, 
and contempt for others in coming to conclusions; frequent utter falseness of 
sentiment; clumsiness of drawing ; tawdriness of ornamentation—defects, all 
these, great or little, which are to be purged away if anywhere in some “ city 
of the mind,” and which, unless they are somehow purged away, inevitably 
produce in many readers a deep discontent whenever certain profound, fine, 
or delicate matters are touched. 

Dickens's second visit to this country was five months long, beginning in 
November (19), 1867, and ending in the following April (22), and the 
story of it Mr. Forster allows the reader to read almost exclusively in pas- 
sages from letters written home to himself or to some member of Dickens’s 
family. Naturally, therefore, the letters, having been hastily written, amid a 
constant avalanche of engagements, and having been written for the perusal 
of his friends, the story which they tell is one of personal and business details. 
To Mr. Forster he must confide what an extraordinary success as a business 
venture the journey has proved ; and to Mr. Forster and the family he has 
to write about the ups and downs of his various sicknesses and to give has- 
ty scraps of other news—business news and news of friends whom he meets 


here or of those whom he brought with him: The business done has been 
enormous; persons desirous of speculating in tickets for the readings have 
stood in line all night long so as to be ready for purchases as soon as ever 
the doors should be open; in Brooklyn, these people have actually taken 
mattresses into the streets, and, laying them in the line and lighting bonfires 
on the pavement, have thus passed the winter’s night; average receipts 
cannot as yet (towards the end of April) be computed precisely, but as 
there have been only a very few exceptional nights, the highest receipts at 
each place may fairly be taken as giving “no exaggerated impression of the 
ordipary receipts throughout”: Boston may be set down as yielding, nightly, 
$3,456, New York $3,298, Brooklyn $3,110, Philadelphia $2,910, Washing- 
ton $2,610, Baltimore, Portland, Hartford, Buffalo, Syracuse, Hartford and 
New Haven (always spelled Newhaven) $2,600, Albany and Worcester 
nearly $2,400, Providence $2,140, Springfield $1,970, Rochester $1,906, New 
Bedford $1,640. In all, the gains of the reader personally, after all expenses 
of all kinds had been paid, amounted to twenty thousand pounds sterling, 
and very well satisfied the reader was with them. Not, says Mr. Forster, 
that Dickens cared for movey for its own sake, but he had to look for a pro- 
vision in life for his numerous sons, and moreover the scheme of coming 
over here had been largely his own. He, to be sure, had been loudly called, 
but the determination to come had been his own and against advice to the 
contrary. 

As regards his health, he had not left Boston, just after his return 
to that city in December, before he took a heavy cold or catarrh, which 
clung to him through the whole of that severe winter of ’67-68, and 
which, together with an affection of the heart, a failure of appetite, a 
very painful complaint in one of his feet, and days and nights spent in the 
excitement of meeting new audiences or in travelling by rail to distant 
towns, brought him into a condition of frequent and severe illness. Mr. 
Forster thinks the bad effects of this were lasting, and he has had better 
means of knowing than any one else. But it is evident that to guide the 
patient into the way of health, would not have been an easy matter, in what- 
ever quarter of the world he had resolved on taking a hard turn of work 
out of himself, and in the process driving himself as hard as he pleased. 
But however that may be, Dickens seems to have been anything but sound 
and well while here. On Christmas day he is to set out frum Boston for New 
York, having read in the former city on the 23d and 24th. Before setting 
out he wrote thus: “ The low action of the heart, or whatever it is, has in- 
convenienced me greatly this week. On Monday night, after the reading, 
I was laid upon a bed in a very faint and shaky state, and on Tuesday I did 
not get up till the afternoon”; but on the 26th we find him reading in this 
city. A little later his cold “distresses him greatly, but it is always kind 
enough to leave him for the necessary two hours”; he has tried “ allopathy, 
homeopathy, cold things, warm things, sweet things, bitter things, stimu- 
lants, narcotics. Nothing will touch it”; “On Friday [early in January] 
l was again dead-beat at the end, and was once more laid on a sofa”; a 
little later on in January he writes: “It [the catarrh] is very distressing. 
It likewise happens not seldom that I am so dead-beat when I come off 
that they lay me down on a sofa after I have been washed and dressed ; I lie 
there extremely faint.”” Again: “I can scarcely exaggerate what I suffer from 
sleeplessness ” ; at Washington, in the month of March, on the day of one of 
his readings, he is voiceless at tive o’clock in the afternoon, and covered with 
mustard poultices, but he reads in the evening: ‘‘ After five minutes at the 
little table I was not, for the time, even hoarse. The frequent experience of this 
return of force when it,is wanted saves me a vast amount of anxiety, but I am 
not without a nervous dread that I may sometime sink altogether”; in the 
same mouth while at New Bedford he “has coughed every morning from 
two or three till five or six” and must take his chance of getting up to 
Boston in time for reading by the afternoon instead of the morning train ; 
from the same town he writes thanking heaven that nothing remains but the 
farewell readings. And so the record goes on from week to week. In a 
little more than two years’ time, after two brief courses of readings—one 
brought to an end by the collapse of the reader, the other delivered with 
medical attendance in the ante-room—the sinking which he had feared came 
once more, and this time came once for all. 

There are but few small things in the volume that are of peculiarly Ameri- 
can interest. We may remark that no Englishmen of less than the first lite- 
rary rank need come over to this city with the expectation that the “second 
landlord” of the Westminster Hotel will invite them down into a lower room 
and regale them with brandy-and-water while “ his property is blazing ” up- 
stairs, the hotel being on fire. And we doubt if in most circles the foreigner 
will find the Eye-opener. “Did I tell you,” says Dickens to Forster (p. 
409) “ that the favorite drink before you get up isan Eye-opener?”’ A drink 
nut so much of a favorite was a apecial drink made for Dickens’s proper use 





and made “of brandy, rum, and snow, called a Rocky Mountain Sneezer.” 
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These drinks and this Neronian Second Landlord are more easily found by 
persons with reminiscences of the ‘American Notes’ in their heads than 
by the common run of travellers. Nor, passing beyond the Western fron- 
tier of civilization—which Dickens places at Buffalo, where begins the frontier- 
“ woman’s face, clumsily compounded of German, Irish, Western American, 
and Canadian ” 
dent Johnson “a face of the Webster type, but without the ‘bounce’ of 
Webster’s face,” which is what Dickens found in it. The truth is that 
slight as are the indications here afforded of the character of Dickens's 
observing power, what indications there are point to the presence of an 
observer who likes to amuse himself and you, but of whom, if you are wise, 
you will seldom ask for truthful reporting, and not always get it even when 
he tries to give it. As he says himself (p. 342): “I have such an inexpres- 
sible enjoyment of what I see in a droll light that I dare say I pet it as if it 
were a spoilt child.” And again: 
perceive relations in things which are not apparent generally.” 

On the whole, we have in Mr. Forster’s biography a difficult work well 
done. We believe it gives with candor the means of forming a sound judg- 
ment of the nature and character of its subject. That it gives the true esti- 
mate of his literary genius and of the quality and rank of his various works 
we for ove shall not say ; but it would be strange indeed if the average reader 
and student of an author should think so highly of him and feel so warmly 
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—will the ordinary traveller find in the visage of ex-Presi- | 
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| as scientific truth, we cannot avoid judging them from a scientific stand- 


point. Such a judgment cannot but be unfavorable. The whole field of 
probability, from the sober conclusions of careful investigation to the wildest 
flights of fancy, is passed over without indication of a dividing line. Gene 
rally the author keeps between these extremes, in the region of scientific 
small-talk, and speculations equally incapable of denial or proof. As merely 
literary productions, the papers are marked by the clear and vigorous style 


| of all Mr. Proctor’s writings. and they are as amusing as nine-tenths of our 


| ferent degrees of merit, though, 
“T think it is my infirmity to fancy or | 


about him as his intimate friend, admirer, and biographer, with all a biogra- | 


pher’s and all a friend’s fealty and fondness. It is early yet, however, to 
settle the true position in English literature of this name and the works 
ranged beneath it; and we need not discuss the general question. To the 
fulness of detail in the story of the novelist’s exterior life, of his literary 
methods, and of the production and appearance of his books, we suppose no 
after-worker in this field can much hope to add anything that has escaped 
Mr. Forster's knowledge or scrutiny, or fur which his copiousness has not 
found room. 





The Border-land of Science. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. (Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1874.)—This work is a collection of essays on | 


scientific subjects of asomewhat miscellaneous character, which have appeared 
in the Cornhill Magazine within the past three vears. If we had not read the 
preface, we should have been inclived to judge them Jeniently, as the work 
of an author whose sole object in preparing them was to please his readers, 
and who would therefore be entirely justified by the fact that he found a pub- 
lic willing to buy them. We should have admitted that the celestial spaces 


afford as legitimate a field for the play of the imagination as the affairs of 


human life, and that the productions of an astronomical novelist may be as 
worthy of respect as those of Dickens or Reade. But, when we learn that 
the essays before us are the result of a careful process of editorial selection, 
ete., that the author thinks the circumstances recorded in the most fanciful 
of them are such as would be recognized by a being capable of voyaging 
through the solar system—in a word, when we find them presented to us 
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current literature. But it is simply just to our readers to warn them against 
receiving their conclusions as admitted scientific truth, and, in the absence 
of any certain means of judging when the author is in earnest and when he 
is joking, to accept nothing seriously. We do not mean to condemn, in a 
wholesale manner, the entire book, for the different essays are of very dif- 
taken as a whole, the balance between ideas 
worthy of serious consideration and ideas more or less at variance with sound 
conclusions from known facts is very nicely kept. 

On the whole, we cannot but regret that Mr. Proctor has reproduced 
these papers in book-form. We fully recognize the great service he has ren 
dered the public by his numerous excellent treatises on scientitic subjects, 
and it is out of the kindest feelings and the best wishes for his future useful 
ness that we express the hope that he will beware of allowing books to go 
out under his name which have no other importance than that derived from 
their authorship, and that he will leave this * border-land” between seience 
and nonsense to be cultivated by hands capabie of nothing better. 
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TRING the past week, business has been comparatively active in the 
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I 
1) stock mi — where a sharp bear movement was inaugurated, predicat- 
ed ‘that the 
upon a short season or" contraction by withdrawing a part of that portion 
14-million reserve” which has been put out during the last few 
months. We should be very glad to think that the course of the stock mar- 
ket was a Mr. 
teaches us that what that gentigman may do to-day should not be construed 
as indicative of his plan for the morrow. The disputed right of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury toinflate or contract the currency at his pleasure still 
pomains unsettled, notwithstanding the fact that the matter has been pretty 
well discussed in Congress, and that the business community has been anx- 
iously awaiting the settlement of the question ever since the opening of the 
present session of Congress. For our part, we have little faith in the present 
aspect of affairs as interpreted in Wall Street. What further arguments 
“hard money” in Congress to convince 
the orators of the boundless prairies of the utter fallacy of their position on 
the financial question, we cannot say, it having been already presented in 
perfectly plain language by Messrs. Schurz, Sherman, and others. 

The money market is very casy, 3!5 per cent. having been the ruling 
rate, with considerable business doing at 3 per cent. We quote the market 
for commercial papér 5 to 615 per cent., with a brisk demand for paper hay- 
ing a short time to run. 

The Bank of England minimum discount rate stands at 31¢ 
During the past week, the Bank gained £333,000 in bullion. 

The bank statement for the week is slightly favorable, as shown by the 
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following figures : 


Febrnary 28. March 7. Differences. 
ac cccticcewen tee, seanqnmens 82,555 700 $286 787,200 Inc. $4.231.500 
TN, net sacdbngkdvet cenencnvenees 26,483,300 28.074.100 Ine. 1,585,800 
Les galt BN chind dsucokwaniabes 61,915,000 61,655.100 Dec. 254.900 
i nsccnsnennds 239.864,300 244,199,300 Ine 4,535,000 
NS cords tadsantccosquuhaes 26,775,100 26,907,800 Inc. 132,700 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities : 











February 28. March 7. Differences. 
NE ia caienkan $26,488 300 $28,074,100 Inc. $1,585,800 
Leval-tenders. 61,015 O00 61,655,100 Dec. 259 90 
Total reserve. $88. 403 300 $89.720, 200 Ine. $1,325,900 
De porit« — 259 864 300 244, 140,300 Inc. 4.335.000 
SII inc cee iscsivocccussces 26,775,100 26,907,800 Inc. 132,700 
Total liabilities $266,639,400 $2 ‘1, 103, “100 Inc. $4,467,700 
25 per cent. reserve.. 66,659,850 Ine. 1,116,925 
Excees over k gal reserve 21,745,450 21,952 425 Tue. 208,975 


opened weak on Monday, and a decline has since takey 
list. At the on Saturday, a reaction 
somewhat from the lowest point reached 
during the is the 
searcity of operators, or rather of those who have large means at command. 
During the whether bulls or bears, 


The stock market 
the 
recovered 


throughout entire close 


and 


place 


set in, prices 


week. At present the general complaint among brokers 


late panic, professional speculators, 





suffered severely in pocket, and many of them have since sought other fields 


for the exercise of their business talents. The result of this is that the 
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brokers themselves have turned operators, and just no 
other. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the mee stocks at 
the Stock Exchange for the week ending Saturday, March 7, 1874 


y are living on each 














! 
Monday Tuesday. | Wed'day. Thareday| Friday. Saturday Sales. 
Y.C @&H. dense Wt 10434 193% 104%! 103 108% 103% 103% 12% 103% 102% 10444 53,2) 
Hy ake Shore. e Wig 81% T% 80%) Ti 793%| TR TK) TT TN TOME IS 2H) 
_ ae Wiig 47 46\¢ 46%) 41% 46 43% 45%, 43% 41K 442 1H . 
Union Pacific 33% Bhs 34% 344) B34, 3436) 33% 84%) 2K SK BR St | 9 
Chi. & N. W. . 544 TH Sik 5% 52% 54%) S344 Adee S2'G 534g SOK HH 109° 6) 
Do. Pi... 73 733g WH 73 | TK) 703g Tis! 69% TL 69% 1 | 13.100 
N. J. Central. ~ 104 108% .... 105  . grrr lk RO 500 
Kock Island....... 106% 107% 1064 106 108 16‘ 10444 105'4 10344 104% 103% 1054 34,600 
Mil. & St. Paul.. 41% 4336 4244 42% 43%) 435 «434 414 «430 BOK 4K 68,600 
D». pid 6844 70 | 69% eos 69.4 69% .... TOM) BY 69¥ HX 68 3.50) 
Wabash. seed 45% 494 405) 48%) 47 47K) 478G 48% 464 O47 45K OAT 90.500 
Bg Bs Wescececee 10944 110) 1094 110/109 1094410910936 108) 10836 Cw... «109 7.900 
a ) ees WY 31% BO% Big) 29% BOK, 275 BU% 29% 80 29% BOY) 25.700 
3,0. @ b. G.cces 30 30% B03g Bs! 2456 30 24% BK) 247 245% Wy 29%) 14,200 
Hariem.........0+. 130) 131 380 13056/129 129441294] 150 129) 129g 129 12914 13,100 
A TA WK TAN 74K) 73K T4'q| 13% 44! 124 Big Tg Th | 195400 
Pacific eee 41K 4iig 42% AB! 423g 43 | 4296 4354 ct, a cis 41% A234! 54,000 


The hard times have had the effect of causing railroad managers to look 
more closely into the expenditures of money in operating their roads. This 
is clearly shown by the report of the C. B. & Q. R. R. Co., which, in sub- 
stance, is as follows: 





a IO PUN OP PUINR nica sccdicacbcasd saddcessdenctencacanceaen $11,405,225 92 
es Se i 6 6.50 5 osc sdak ne netneinesn taenenaseeesasiaes 6,434,767 82 
Ee COh CURIE TOP TN DON oo nsndins ois cic dteasicccccsaviverentaes « OR 970.45 4 58 10 
GE DONTE BT UT GIR Ie 6 0 60: 6:6.c.0 00 5a peda cssinadindonccneecnas 1.966,300 22 
eR GI OE 6 oiiins kon 6405 chede came rcdadnes nnseededuies ‘a $3,004,157 § 83 
Out of which have been paid two dividends................ $2,576, 770 08 
POE CI CIID. conv sinvin chacneacsesbaticnde«ceseseres 57,437 44 
IS CI So 6-60: 6:5:8066. 06 odebinnetincnnsbecdcceunge 109,867 78 
—--—--- 744,075 30 
Leaving net earnings for the year over every liability.................... sear 58 
The surplus earnings of the road, including amount credited to Sinking 
Fund ($1,179,744 88), now SND MNSS cou eus cueing aca 4 700,343 88 


The report further shows that for the year 1373 thc gross earnings over 
those of 1872 were 8 per cent., and the net earnings 24 per cent. The gross 
earnings of the branches have also risen 33 per cent., besides furnishing the 
main line a largely increased business. The operating expenses have de- 
creased from 62 per cent. in 1872 to 56 per cent. in 1873, while the railroad 
in every respect has been kept in excellent condition. The result, in short, is 
nearly a clear net gain of $1,000,000, which certainly is a very handsome 
showing for the year. 

tailroad bonds have been inactive, only small amounts having been 
dealt in at the board. 

In State bonds, Tennessees have been strong at 90 to 911g; and we 
observe that the State Treasurer gives notice that the interest due July 1 
next will be paid on presentation with a rebate of interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum. No provision has as yet been made for paying the January 
interest upon Virginia bonds, and the Legislature of North Carolina has 
adjourned without taking any action in regard to the finances of that 
State. 

The recommencement of gold sales by the Treasury seems to have been 
a surprise to the Street, under which, together with the report that a bill 
will shortly be introduced by Senator Sumner directing the issue of $50,000,- 
000 bonds, for the purpose of taking up the overissue of greenbacks, the 
premium has fallen off 11g per cent.. from 1121 on Monday, the highest 
tied of the week, to 111°, on Saturday. 
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orders of soci 
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, Poets, Clergymen, 


LL.D. 2 


12mo, 


$1 75. lustrations, 
of the national language is at all timesa 
and a most Important privi'eg ge of the higher 
ety Every inan of education should make 
of his uncess ng concern to preserve his lan- 
; to speak it, as far as in his power, 


8 vols. 8vo cloth, bev., 


in all its beauty ane 1 perfection A nation whose 

» } " . te or) * 
language becomes truce and barbarous must be on the work.’ —Londun Times. 
brink of barbarism in regard to evervthrg else. A na- 
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An Illustrated History of Society and Government, 
from the earliest period to our own times. 
including 64 fine Steel Plates. 
only complete standard History of England. 
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Mr. J. Norman Lockyer’s New Book. 
Now ready in royal 8vo, extra gilt, cloth, with seven 
Colored Illustrations and Lithographic Plates 
and 175 Woodcuts. Price $to. 


ONTRIBUTIONS TO SOLAR 


Physics. By J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.S., editor 


With 1,000 Il- 
This is the 


. $25 00 of Nature. 
45, 00 PART I. Popular Account of Inquiries into the Physi- 
60 co | cal Constitution of the Sun, with special reference to 


recent Spectroscopic Researches. 

PART II. Communications to the Royal Society of 
Londons, and to the French Academy of Science, with 
Notes. 
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